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PERSONAL 

OOD SHOOT required Would be taken now 

for a period of years if desired; 500 to 2,000 
acres or larger. Agent or principals: highest 
references given.—Full particulars to: CLOSE 
AND FRANCIS Solicitors, Sunningdale, Berks. 
py ASY offers comfortable and restful home to 

invalid Large house (spacious rooms). 
bedroom fitted electric fire, wash basin (h. and c). 
Thames riverside village, high ground (2 acres) 
secluded position. One requiring rest or special 
diet carefully catered for. Inclusive terms. 
10 Guineas weekly.—Box 969. 

ADY will take Paying Guests in country 

house, Devon. H. and c. in bedrooms, elec- 
tricity; garden and farm produce. Car. Refer- 
ences.—Box 972. 

OUNG WOMAN, educated, four years Land 

Army, wishes to hear of Gentleman's or 
Lady’s up-to-date farm in Home Counties where 
she could receive instruction in farm manage- 
ment with view to running own small dairy farm. 
Living with family preferred.—Box 973 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED—WITHOUT 

CGUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and or 
Tailor-Pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.- 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
= tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain, 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. T Sloane 8141. 

RE you u having a pe y? Epicures, Ltd., can 

help you with every arrangement including 
cooking first-class pastries, sandwiches, etc.— 
EPICURES, 15, Dartmouth Road, N.W.2. Tel.: 
GLA 1! Hours 9-5 

VANT GALLERIES LTD., 

for fine quality, 





will pay best prices 

second-hand Furniture. 
-Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 

Road, London, W.1, or rhone EUSTON 4667. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
+4 Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—MAJOR C, 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, London. 
S.W.10. 

AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES 

will overhaul and renovate 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 

~Men’s worn shirts will make into 

ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 

can be made up by experts, from 30 -. NO 

COUPONS.—Write for details, C.B.. C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 

LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 

old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. “Trubenised’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 183 9, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 

OOKPLATES designed and printed to your 

special re rements. Stamp for full particu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 

OOKS ON HUNTING, SPORT, and COUNTRY 

LIFE. Many illustrated in colour, first and 
rare editions, etc. Attractive prices.—List on 
request to LOSHAK, Dedham, Colchester. 

OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central- 

heating. - ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station. —Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

OLOUR MOVIES and TALKIES on 

estate; family. or anything you wish. 
for your existing silent films. 
sound and film recording. FEATHERSTONE 
FILMS, 50, North Row, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
Come LETE CLEANING and Interior Renova- 

tion of Town and Country Houses, Hotels, 
Clubs, Flats, Offices, Carpets, Upholstery, Furni- 
ture, Floors, Walls, etc., thoroughly cleaned and 
restored. Nothing removed. Guaranteed process. 
Estimates free.—Write or phone your require- 
ments to CLARENDON CLEANING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. N.), 56, Chiltern Street, London, W.1, 
Welbeck 5361. 

ORSETS. Send your Corsets to us. Our 

experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
cost given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C.. CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134. Baker Street. 
London, W.1. 

DPEDs1Nc. Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, et« 
excavation for water supply, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 
VA RITCHER, 4 Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 
and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 
ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulation 
information becomes more and more invaluable 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explana- 
tory notes and specimen pages. Price 144, post 
free 1411.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., Agri- 
cultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
reached seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
. LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32. Wigmore 

*t, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 120 

years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 
large number of pens for sale, 236, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Sq., London, W.C.1. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(2.- per line (min. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; fine st workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS. Rege Tous 235, Regent 
Street, Loneon, W.1. ‘ 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 
Moderate charges.—Post to REMAKE HAND- 
BAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD., the world’s iaamoek 
official retailers of ROLLS-ROYCE and BENT- 
LEY CARS. Your inquiries invited.—12 and 13, 
St. George St., Hanover Sq.. London, W.1. May- 
fair 7444. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT. Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ** Coupon 
thrifty ’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 
eka Sect acts BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurements if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5. Car los Place, W.1. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
jewellery and silver. Also gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street. W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E C. 4. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, 
—C. L. GORDON, High 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
BQ Aceronm tells you how they allran. Weekly 
from your newsagent or direct by post from 
39-43, 


URS. 


repairs. 
Bucks. 


made up, 
Wycombe, 


the Publishers, the season 80 -. 
Hich Street. London, S.W.11. 

QUASH, when buying new equipment remember 

JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen. JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘Coronet ”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
vours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
(Free) French Posticheur. Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38 40 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel : Vic. 5 ilu address.) 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CoO., 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
\ JARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the repair and adaption of customers’ 
own carpets and curtains.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
West OF ENGLAND. Public please 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
yo can reap corn, gather flowers and pick 
blackberries; but the lock of a CHUBB Deed 
Box is unpickable.— Details from CHUBB, 68, St. 
James’s Street, S.W.1. 
GARDENING 
HASE LANTERN CLOCHES. Avoid trans- 
planting by using the new Lantern Cloches 
for raising large individual seeds like Tomatoes, 
Melons, Marrows, Cucumbers, etc. Equally good 
for flower raising. Base 4} in. sq., height 4'. ins. 
Firm, durable, easy to handle.—Details from 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
LEARANCE OFFER of BULBS.—King Alfreds, 
Victoria, Helios, 40 - 100; 21 - 50. Cheerfulness, 
Emperor, 30'- 100. Pheasant Eye, Double White. 
20- 100. Mixed Daffodils and Narcissi, 186 100; 
175 - 1,000. Tulips, finest mixture, 20-100. Clara 
Butt, 226 100. White Madonna Lilies 10- doz. 
Hyacinths, 18 - doz. Gladiolus, Rainbow Mixture 
9'- doz. Crocus 12 6 100. Aconites, Scillas, Muscari, 
8- 100. Anemones, finest mixed 10/- 100. Iris 
Wedgwood Blue 8- 100. Shallots, 14 lb. 15- 
Lilies of the Valley, 186 100. Gooseberry Bushes 
20- doz. Black and Red currants 12/- doz. All 
carriage paid. Immediate delivery, cash with 
order.—C, L. CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 
UTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS. Gladioli. 
direct from the famous Bulb Fields of Holland. 
We are offering the very best of the giant flowering 
Dutch varieties. Really fine corms which will 
provide enormous spikes of exquisite bloom. 
A collection comprising 20 each of 5 of the most 
choice sorts in the following colours, yellow, pink 
and rose, red, salmon and orange, white and pale 
yellow; 100 selected corms, each variety separ- 
ately labelled, 80/-; half collection, 40/-. Another 
specially recommended variety, Acca Laurentia, 
one of the largest flowering Gladioli, vivid orange, 
50 corms 40/-. Carnations. Cuthbert’s ‘*Master- 
piece”’ collection of large flowering Border Varie- 
ties, giving perfectly formed, exquisitely per- 
fumed blooms. Consists of the following: Titian, 
maroon; Corot, scarlet; Murillo, lavender; 
Crome, apricot; Watteau, pink; Whistler, mauve; 
Gainsborough, golden yellow; Raphael, yellow; 
Van Dyck, lavender grey; Rembrandt. chocolate; 
10 fine sturdy outdoor pot-grown plants, each 
variety separately labelled for 22.6. Cut Flowers, 
a selection of herbaceous plants, specially chosen 
to provide masses of choice blooms from the early 
summer until late autumn. 12 plants, all different 
varieties, 15/-. Russell Lupins, the very best, in 
many new shades and two-colour effects, 9 - doz. 
Orders under 20- add 1- carr. etc. Send for 
your free copy of Cuthbert’s Gardening Times. 
R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, Goff’s Oak, Herts. The 
Nation’s Nurserymen since 1797 
ORSE SHORT STABLE MANURE, guaranteed 
best quality, 10/- per cwt., 45/- 5 cwt. Man- 
golds, 7/6 cwt. all carriage paid, satisfaction 
guaranteed.—SAVILLE’S, Deepdale, Potton, Bed- 
fordshire. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 


A BASIC THOUGHT for Motorists: 
Make for 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX 
new fashioned, good food, 
wines. 
Tel. : Midhurst 10. 
T DEAN COURT HOTEL, 134, Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7, it is often possible to book a room at 
short notice; very comfortable beds (h. and c,. and 
gas fires in all rooms). Room and breakfast from 
15/- per night. KEN. 3386. 
| das a Spring Vacation at 
THE LISMORE HOTEL 
FOLKESTONE 
Every possible comfort. Adjoining The Leas. 
Terms: From £1/1/- per day. From £5/5/- per week. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
WEEK-END VISITORS WELCOME 
TRINITY CRESCENT. Phone: 2717 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL — the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10 per 
cent.) 
ODSTONE, SURREY. Wonham House Hotel. 
Phone: South Godstone 2170. A country 
Hotel in beautiful surroundings; h. and c.; gas 
fires; near golf. Easy reach of London. Terms 
from 5 gns. weekly. 
EDDON HALL, PARRACOMBE, 
NORTH DEVON. 
Between moors and sea. Amidst delightful coun- 
try. Well appointed comfortable House with 
modern conveniences. Charming grounds. Good 
cuisine. Home farm produce. Brochure.—MR. 
and MRS. F. H. WARD. Telephone: Parra- 
combe 86. 
ENDRA HOUSE, CAMELFORD, CORNWALL. 
*Twixt Ocean and moors situated in the 
beautiful Lanteglos Valley. Home produce. 
Indoor Sanitation. Terms: 4-5 Guineas. Board 
Residence—Apply: THE PROPRIETRESS. 
EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, situated in 
beautiful and secluded valley by the sea.— 
JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor, Ilfracombe 60. 
EIGH HOUSE COUNTRY HOTEL. Chulmleigh, 
Devon. Excellent accom. Taw Valley estate. 
Good Chef. Children welcome. Dogs boarded. 
Riding. Tennis. Swimming, etc. From 6 gns. 
ORTH DEVON. Woodford Bridge Hotel, 
Milton Damerel, Brandis Corner. Between 
Bideford and Bude; on bus route. Ideal surround- 
ings; 4'. miles trout fishing. Good food, every 
comfort; h. and c. in all bedrooms. From 7 gns. 
ee Milton Damere] 252. 
Suss NEAR BATTLE 
aOR’ HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere, Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm, 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5'. gns, 
< (hie MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome. 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 
FOR SALE 
RTIST offers his ETCHNGS: Cotswolds, 
Campden, Evesham, etc.: 2': guineas each 
unframed.—Write: FRANCIS SMITH, 24, Waver- 
ley Road, Liverpool 23. 
OACHHORN (small), 
fighting chair, spurs. 
call, glove. Sporting prints. 
Newton, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
OLF CLUBS. 1 Full Set, 3 Woods, 5 Irons, 
steel shafted; 4 Irons Hickory shaft. Umbrella, 
first-class condition, complete with bag. 1 Set 
Small Clubs 4 Woods, 7 Irons Hickory shafts with 
bag: good condition. Prefer to sell as one lot; 
would split. Offers ?—BOWMAN LODGE, Bamack, 
Stamford, Lincs. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph by an Exhibitor R.A, 
Moderate charge. Specimens sent.—C. J. North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
EWMARKET BOOTS; beautifully made by 
Army_ bootmakers. Absolutely new. (Size 
',-7's). £99 .—Further details on request. 


Old world, choice 





Georgian silver. Cock- 
Hawkinghoods, bell, 
All old.—WICKES, 


AK PANELLED DOUBLE BED, box spring, 
hair mattress; excellent condition; best offer 

over £50. Child’s large Cot. Jacobean style: hair 
mattress. What offers?—COOK. Thornton House, 
Stoke by Nayland. 

AIR CONSOLE TABLES, Mahogany and Gilt. 

Marble Tops, mirror backs. £40 or near.— 
PILCHER, Upper Gatehampton Farm, Goring, 
Reading. 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER Good, quality papers 

well printed in attractive styles. Samples 
free.—W. J. CUMMINS, Dept. C.L., Stationer, 
Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 

HETLAND SHEEPSKIN FLOOR’ RUGS; 

approx. 32in. by 28in., £4/4/-, coupon free, 
available in white, gold, yellow, brown and rose 
Shetland Pram Rugs (lined), blue, pink and white. 
price £4, coupon free; smaller sizes, 50/-. Fair, 
Isle Gloves, 196, one coupon. Fair Isle Berets, 
19/6, coupon free. Gent.’s All-over Slipovers, 
110/-, six coupons. F.I.B. Slipovers, 67/6, six 
coupons. Ladies’ All-over Jumpers, S.S., 135/- 
six coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle bordered Jumpers 
and Cardigans, 85/9 and 88/9 respectively, each six 
coupons. Large selection of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Slipovers and Jerseys now ready. Hand-knitted 
Woollen Long Socks, 7/6 pair, two coupons. Hand- 
knitted Woollen Golf Hose, 20.- pair, two coupons. 
Socks and Hose available in fawns, lovat and dark 
heather mixtures. One Leather Sling Bag, hand- 
made Leather, 70/-. One hand-made Leather 
Week-end Bag, zip fastener, £6. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS 
Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, Scot- 
land. 
400° super BROWN ENGLISH OAK 

PANELLING .—Apply: CROydon 2602. 


WANTED 
COURTEOUS RECEPTION is Tde 
td., 295, 
argently 
_ Garnet 


callers by Frederick D. Mell 
Oxford Street, W.1 (Est. 1924), w 
require good quality Paste, Marca 
and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured a: 
Pearls, Cameo Brooches and Vinaig 
goods are again being made so se]! 
there is still a market. Top prices 
send registered post stating price r¢ 
PPAREL. Highest prices retur: 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners m 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, Dy 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
}OOKS wanted on Prehistoric _ 
Expeditions; also books by H. \ 
Croker, Coles Finch, James Baikie, ; 
L. Woolley and Streets ‘‘Farmers G] 
Raverat. Must be fine copies.—Box 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinctior 
Best prices given.—PEREZ,Carpet 
168 Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 987 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), a 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
HINESE AND PERSIAN CARPE! 
man furnishing home requires or 
large size. Also a few rugs.—Particv 
Box 793. 
ROQUET SET. Complete set, ho 
and balls, if good condition.,- 
price: PULLAR, Glenfarc House, 
Perthshire. 
RESDEN CHINA urgently required 
Top prices paid.—G. T. RATCI 
Kelvedon, phone 116. 
LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 1.5 
Automatic Diesel with batteries 
Wey Cottage, Elstead, Surrey. 
AVANA CIGARS required by 
Generous price paid.—Send part 
Box 952. 
ODPHURS wanted for girl of 13; 
23, length 42. Also fine silk stock 
—Box 970. - 
EN'S BROGUES or BOOTS, 
fitting. Also Speed Skates.—Bo 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blan 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen’ 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments 
Offer or cheque by return for consign 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, 
OCKET CHRONOMETER wanted.—s 
details price, make, age, and kind 
Box 953. 
IDING JACKET, 32 in. bust; Jodphur 
wide 3'..—Moseley Cottage, For 
Wolverhampton. 
HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
dition immaterial if capable of re; 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send f 
tion; immediate return if offer not a: 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (prorrietor 
Reilly & Co., Est.100 years), 22, Wormwood 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop I: 
lists. Gun repairs; best work. City + 
HE OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWL." 
Herbert Atkinson.—State price, 
MATHESON, ‘“‘Cullaford,’’ Buckfastleig! 
RGENTLY required for little boy, Minibriy 
No. 7, Books by Ernest Thomp Seton 
Good condition.—NELSON, Elmbroc Mars 
Aylesbury. 
MAS NUMBER, 1945, of ‘Illustrated Lond 
News.”’ intact, 10- offered.—J. HEWSON 
4 Fairfax Road, N.W.6. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AVE YOU “* A LITERARY BENT " 
it profitably through personal tuit 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
school under the patronage of leading 
proprietors. Training in Journali 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, R 
English Literature. Each course n¢ 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coachir 
spondence.—Write for free advice a! 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gord 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 

“Stories that Sell Today” (a spe 
and prospectus of world-famous cours¢ 
INSTITUTE (185A), Palace Gate, W.8 


SITUATIONS WANTE! 
DUCATED GIRL requires interest 
Over 4 years’ farming experier 
to drive car.—Box 974. 
X-WREN seeks interesting post i! 
capacity, country home, age 
excellent. References.—Box 976. 
LAP: secretarial and agricultu 
trained, drive car, requires situ 
preferred. Free May.—Box 965. 
ETIRED OFFICER, 30 years’ ser\ 
experience England and Midd 
Administration, Organisation, Comm« 
agement, Secretarial work, some fa 
ence, technical knowledge motor 
meteorologist, willing worker wit 
seeks appointment in country wher 
useful.—Box 975. 


SITUATIONS VACAN”™ 
XPERIENCED COOK HOUSEKEEP 
for country house in North North 
Assistant Cook and kitchen maid 
cooker and home farm. Good referenc 
—Apply, Box 966. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE” COP! 
For Sale ' 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ complete from 5 
1943, to present date and onward: 
Best offer to FRANK S. RODBE! 
ply Richmond, Yorks. 
‘OUNTRY LIFE,” January, 1940 t 
1943, 208 copies; 1945, 52 copies; 
tion. ‘Apollo,’’ October, 1933 to 
1934. What offers?—COOK, Thornt 
Stoke by Nayland. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUC’ 
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" KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Beautiful situation in a rural part, overlooking the valley of the River Trent 















Residence, which dates from late Georgian times, is in first-class order as large sums have been expended 
on it in improvements, including some beautiful panelling 


It stands in a well-tim- 

bered small Park, enjoys 

extensive views and is 

approached by a long 

avenue drive with Lodge 
at entrance. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 14 
bed and dressing rooms, 5 
bathrooms. Companies’ elec- 
tric light and water. Separate 
hot-water system. Central 
heating. Telephone with ex- 
tensions. Modern drainage. 


The Grounds are well 

known for their beauty, 

and are an outstanding 
feature. 





with large pond, broadwalk with summerhouse, sunken garden, kitchen gardens. Stabling, garage, 3 cottages. Cricket ground with pavilion. 
ABOUT 74 ACRES. FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION. 


ie Residence would be sold with less land, while there is an additiona! area of about 187 acres which could be acquired if desired. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. (42,069) 


FIFESHIRE 


ESTATE OF EASTER KINCAPLE, NEAR ST. ANDREWS 
Famous Golf Course close by. Hunting. Shooting 












Occupying an unrivalled 
posi‘ion on rising ground 
facins south-west with 
views over the River Eden 
and St. Andrews Bay, the 
VSON residence is well equipped 
_—— and is approached by an 
avenue drive. 


Central heating. Com- 

panies’ electric light and 

power. Telephone. Water 

by gravitation. Separate 

hot-water system. Septic 
tank drainage. 








Stabling, garage for 5 cars. 
Several cottages. 


THE POLICIES contain 
tine old trees. Hard tennis 
court. Walled kitchen garden. 


HOME FARM of about 
370 ACRES 

is let at £658 per annum. 

modern kitchen with Esse ‘ : The Seafield Brickworks and 

cooker. pnwtaeneensse see OITA house are let at £150 p.a. 


ett FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH ABOUT 439 ACRES 
ih Sole Agents : Messrs. J. & H. PATTULLO& DONALD, 1, Bank St., Dundee, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Sq., W.1 (42,267) 


12 MILES FROM MARBLE ARCH 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES OR LESS 


Occupying an open situa- 
tion, the Freehold Resi- 
dence, erected in 1790 of 
brick with slate _ roof, 
stands over 400 ft. up on 
loam soil with gravel sub- 
soil, facing south-west. 


Entrance hall, 3 _ public 
rooms, billiards room, 9 prin- 
cipal and 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, excellent 
domestic offices including 











It is well away from roads 
and approached by two 
drives. Hall, 3 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric 
light. Telephone. Com- 
panies’ water. Modern 
drainage. 


Stabling, garages, farm build- 
ings, 2 cottages. 





uire _ - x 2 
astfiel Gardens, with lawns, rose beds, parkland studded with fine trees, rose walk, orchard, kitchen garden. 








ember The Farm of about 130 acres with one cottage is let at £235 p.a. Would be sold with about 12 or 60 acres if desired. 
cond 
tembe! Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (32,869) 
House =. 
J Tel 
is ey 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Geteaten Wee Lenten” 
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CASTLE ST. CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.). 


: 334) AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 
AND CHICHESTER 





SOUTH DEVON 


Torquay and Paignton 2% miles, Newton Abbot 6. 


The Freehold Valuable Agricultural Estate at 
MARLDON 
Comprising Three Valuable Dairy and Arable Farms: LOVE LANE FARM, splendid 
farmhouse with accredited and T.T. standard cowstall for 40. and 120 Acres; PETERS 
(72 Acres) and WIDDICOMBE (46 Acres) FARMS; STANTOR BUNGALOW and 
VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION LANDS, in all 344 ACRES 
With main services. Excellently roaded. 

Auction in lots (unless previously sold privately and subject to Conditions of 
Sale) by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at The Commercial Hotel, Newton 
Abbot, Devon, on Wednesday, April 10, 1946, at 3 p.m. 

VACANT POSSESSION (except of bungalow). 
Illustrated Particulars and Plan, 2s. per copy. 


Messrs. CLAUDE BARKER & PARTNERS, Watford, 
London Office: 8, 


Herts. Auctioneers’ 
Hanover Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Solicitors : 
Offices : Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 





By direction of Trustees of Mrs. Skrin 
IN A FAVOURITE AND REALLY LOVELY PART OF TIE 
COTSWOLDS 
Standing 600 feet above sea level, commanding fine views. 6% miles Stroud (main G.) ".R 
and L.M.S.), 1% miles Nailsworth. Within easy reach of Gloucester, Cheltenham, . ‘th 
Bristol, ete. 
The widely-known Residential Property : 

HORSLEY COURT, NAILSWORTH, GLOS. 
Comprising : Stone-built Manor House (part sixteenth century)—2 fine reception ro. 4g, 
cloakroom, 7 principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, ample and good of: 2 

Main electric light and gas. Excellent water supply (main available), ‘ 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE. TWO COTTAGES. 

EXCELLENT SMALL STABLING FOR 5. GARAGES FOR 2 C2 8, 
Easily maintained grounds with lovely Tudor dovecote, and old cider house, ‘¢, 
First-rate Pasture Land and Orcharding. The whole comprising 

OUT 24 ACRES 
(more or less). 
To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless Privately Sold) by Mes gs, 
JACKSON STOPS (Cirencester), and Messrs. BRUTON KNOWLES &  », 
(acting in conjunction). At the Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Ci; )- 
cester, on Monday, April 15 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated Particulars from Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, (: ‘tle 
Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), or Messrs. BRUTON KNOWLES & Co., Albion Chan! rs, 
King Street, Gloucester (Tel. 2267), or from the Solicitors : Me 7 MorRRAY, HUTC xg 
AND Co., 11, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 





By Order of the Executors. 


WEST SUSSEX 
Within easy reach of Chichester. 


LIME TREE 


Providing simple opportunities for conversion. Pair of 


Cottages having total of 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, ete. | Containing : Hall, 
1 bathroom, 3 w.c.s, 
About heating. 


Main electricity. Small range of farm buildings. 


28 ACRES 


of pasture and arable land. 


Price FREEHOLD £4,850 (open to offer). 
Particulars, price 6d., 
Details of JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
(Tel. 1066.) 
Street, Chichester. (Tel. 3443.) 





NORTH DORSET 
Charming William and Mary Residence. 
HOUSE, GILLINGHAM, 
DORSET 


3 reception rooms, 
modern domestic offices. 
Main services. 


FINE MODERN SQUASH AND HARD TENNIS 
COURTS 


Garage, outbuildings, gardens bordering small trout stream. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE—VACANT POSSESSION 


Auction 3 p.m., April 12, 1946. 
Gillingham Dorset. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, 
Solicitors : 
St. Audreys, Wincanton. 


WEYMOUTH, DORSET 
Magnificent position 100 yards from sea. 


Superb views. Attractive, soundly constructed 


BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, 2 attics, 
Central 
with octagonal hall, library, 2 large reception rooms, cloak- 
room, excellent domestic offices, sun-top landing, 5 bed- 
bathroom, sun roof, 
All main services. Double garage, © ork- 
Vacant 


rooms, dressing room, linen room, 
Central heating. 
shop, ete. Pleasing garden. possession. 
Phoenix Hotel, 


PRICE £10,000. 


from the Auctioneers: 
Yeovil. z 
RUTTER & RUTTER, Apply: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, 


Yeovil. (Tel. 1066.) 








NEAR CHELTENHAM 


With unrivalled views towards the Malvern Hills. 


Stone-built Residence of Georgian character known as 
THE HEWLETTS 


and containing lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. 7 PRINCIPAL and 3 SECONDARY 

BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. Usual Offices, including kitchen with “Aga” Cooker. 

GARAGES. STABLING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. Land 
extending in all to about 46%, ACRES. 


To be Sold by Private Treaty, or if unsold, by Auction at a later date. Full 
particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS (Cirencester). 
(Tel. 334/5.) 





GENUINE MANOR HOUSE 


In excellent condition. 


TO BE SOLD AT BARGAIN PRICE by Private Treaty or by Auction at 
a later date. 


Situate at Cricklade on the Wiltshire and Gloucestershire borders, the Property 
offers excellent facilities for Private, Social, or Business purposes, being entirely up-io- 
date and labour-saving. The accommodation comprises: 5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL AND 6 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
Offices. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Garages and stabling. Cottaye. 


Complete 


Attractive Gardens and Grounds. 
PRICE £8,000. 


Full details from the Sole Agents : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS (Cirencest»:). 
(Tel. 334/5.) 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 fines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





The Residence of the Late Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. 


BORWICK HALL, CARNFORTH, LANCASHIRE 


(WESTMORLAND BORDERS) 
8 miles Lancaster, 1% miles Kendal, 2 miles main line Station. 





A FINELY PRESERVED STONE TUDOR HOUSE 
BUILT AROUND A FIFTEENTH CENTURY “ PELE ” TOWER WITH HISTORIC 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

Great hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Outbuildings. 2 Cottages. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 
ABOUT 71 ACRES. 

TO LET UNFURNISHED. 
Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


About 9 miles from Ozford. 


On the River. 





FOR SALE. I5th-CENTURY ABBEY RESIDENCE 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
— Hall with Minstrels’ Gallery, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing roc’ 
3 bathrooms. Gardener’s cottage. Cottage with 2 boathouses. Controlled cent -! 
heating. Co’s. electric light and water. 2GARAGES. STABLES. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
WALLED GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. VACANT POSSESSION. : 
Highly recommended by Ow: ner’s Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, I 
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Ty —— 
ADJOINING OXSHOTT COMMON BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 
: 15 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER ABINGDON 2¥, MILES. DIDCOT 4. OXFORD 8. 
An seme Residence occupying a delightful position on sandy soil. Delightful position on the cami of a picturesque unspoilt village. 
The house is planned mostly > om 
E on 2 floors and is erected of Pron siege se poe el 
brick with tiled roof and int . ; 
, i : containing great hall, min- 
ia contains: Panelled hall, 3 strels’ gallery, 3 reception 
h, reception rooms, bill.ards 10 bed and dreveing rooms, 3 
room; 14 bed and dressing bathrooms, Central heating 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. (thermostatic controlled). 
The Hall, Staircase, Electric light. Septic tank 
“4 billiard room, music drainage. Two cottages. 
in room, and parlour .are Garages. 
beautifully panelled in River frontage with two 
5, oak. Boat Houses. 
% Companies’ Electric Light, Secluded pleasure grounds 
Power, Gas and Water; Cen- with fine old trees, lawns, 
tral Heating; Telephone : flower beds, herbaceous 
ee Modern Drainage. borders. rose garden 
3. ( ige for 4. cars. Stz bine with flat over. Gardener’s cottage. The gardens are 
. laid out and include a long grass walk with herbaceous borders, clipped box Kitchen garden with greenhouse and peach house. 
es trees, an old French fountain, summerhouse, kitchen garden. - ei a ee ? , . 
le FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
8, ts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (22,750) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (1,575) 
8 
MILE OF VILLAGE. 41, MILES DISS. EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER ADJACENT 1,500 ACRES OF PARKLAND 
An Old Residence (original part 200 years old) Between Highgate village and Ken W ae 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed- Ina sheltered situation over 
rooms, bathroom (h. «& c¢.), 320 ft. above sea level. 
offices. Gas lighting. Arte- 
sian well. Septic tank House of character in 
drainage. Barn, Garage. private road. [Hall, 4 recep- 
™ Outbuildings. tion rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
d- 2 bathrooms. 
f Garden with lawns, her- 
. baceous border, kitchen Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
aa garden, orchard, tennis South aspect. 
n. court, swimming pool. : 
Charmingly matured gar- 
F 16 acres let, in all dens. Paddock. 
d, OVER 20 ACRES. RENT £200 PER ANNUM LEASE 5 YEARS NEARLY 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE SOLD PRICE £4,000 THE HOUSE COULD B: EASILY CONVéRT<«D INTO FLATS (33,609T) 
\ nts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,266) Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 
Mayf-ir 3771 Tc legrams: 
(10 liacs) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 
at — Telegrams ; 
ee 4441 ‘“Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
Regent 0293/3377 x ; (Established 1882 . “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
tv 1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY ‘cou RT YARD, P ICC ADIL LY, W.1 
A- 


5 PARK PLACE ESTATE, NEAR HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


* TWO WELL-KNOWN HOUSES 
IN THE SAME PARK 

27 miles West of London with 
190 ACRES (or less) 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION, SCHOOL 
OR INSTITUTION 
Park Place (left) contains 8 reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, 
and 4 bathrooms. 


Temple Combe (right) has 5 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 
and 3 bathrooms. 


Cottages. Racquet ale _ courts. Fields for sports, 
etc. 





Park Place Sole Agents : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Temple Combe 


F. L. MERCER & CO. Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 














LEATHERHEAD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Delightful situation 500 feet wp. 1% miles from Station. Only 18 miles from London, in rural surroundings close to noted Golf Course. 
: : ae WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
A FINE MODERN HOUSE of character with drive approach. 3 reception, maids iii ta ie aie. | 
sitting room, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. on “kaaee hall, 3 pear 7 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS and 3 ROOMS FOR CHAUFFEUR. GARDENER’S = —_ a 
CCTTAGE. Matured and well-timbered grounds. Hard court. 1%, ACRES. oe | Qo Poy oe 
FREEHOLD. Maids’ oom. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
CENTRAL HEATING 


“Aga cooker. Garages. 
Chauffeur s flat. 


L. MERCER & CO., as above; or WM. HopSsOLL, Agent, Farningham, Kent. Tel. 7 








GODALMING Established garaens, 
_— . , profusely planted. Excellent 
j' SALLY PLACED. High with magnificent views to Hindhead and Haslemere. kitchen garden. Paddock. 
i Secluded but not isolated. Long drive. Well-planned modern house. Attractive 4 ACRES 


il} . ’ sitti " ins. of antral 
Se cee apo Soe ype ge ogg or te £11,756. POSSESSION JUNE NEXT, POSSIBLY EARLIER 
1 5. , 3 2 i i 
a Se Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel. 


V1 F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. Regent 2481). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 


HERTS IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY SURREY 
Nicely placed in the Broxbourne district. Unspoilt country. Good views. Between Dorking and Reigate. 2 mile Station. 


ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 








: 4 reception, billiard, 10 bed 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, and dressing rooms, 2 baths. 
8 bed, 2 bath, good oe Loe ae eae — 
Garage for 2. All main ser- 
vices. Radiators. Lovely 
grounds, walled kitchen Garage, stabling, bungalow, 
odge. 


Main drainage. 


garden river, paddocks. 
DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS of 


A DELIGHTFUL 


6 ACRES. grein £12,000 PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 
ipply: HAMPTON & SONS. LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Artingion Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
; (Tel. : eed 3222.) (M.9659) (Tel. : 99 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. SO UTH DOW NS 
3 miles Brighton, 44 miles London. On sandy soil with far-reaching views. 


MINNEL, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX 








semi- : r ; 4. ‘ 3 : Chauffeur’s room. Outbuildings. Extremely pret 
: : and well-kept gardens and grounds with kitchen 
garden in all ABOUT 3, OF AN ACRE 


Exceptional and luxuriously appointed Freehold 
bungalow Residence. Drive approach; containing hall, 
lounge, 2 reception rooms, 2 sun parlours, 5 bedrooms, 
3 baths, compact offices. ae 

Central and constant hot water installations. “. é - : < With Vacant Possession, for Sale by Auction 
ALL COMPANY'S SERVICES. MAIN DRAINAGE. mY } on the premises immediately preceding the 
TELEPHONE. : et ES ; auction of the furniture on Monday, April 15 


Good repair. Garage for 2 cars. next, at 12 noon. 


Solicitors : Messrs. PEARCE & SONS, St. Bartholomew House, 58, West Sunithfield, eau. E.C. Particulars and conditions of sale from the joint auctioneers 
ALEX WARNE & CO., Hassocks, Sussex (Phone 233); HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 (Tel. : Regent 8222). 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19_ (WIM. 0081). BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


2- perline. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 16. 


AUCTIONS gravel drives, the residence with background FOR SALE FOR SALE 
settee = of high beeches contains: 5 bedrooms (and 

3 staff bedrooms), bathroom, 3 reception rooms PB ANFFSHIRE. Estate of 2,700 acres, near ARKET HARBOROUGH | fivoat Row: 
P cna hee phe tegen (block flooring), cloakroom, sun veranda, Craigellachie. For sale by private treaty, den). For sale by direction of ‘Tu istees, 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL. Ror ete. Main electricity. Private water supply. Attractive Residence of 3. sitting rooms, CHARMING RESIDENCE with 10. acres. 
. Aly : L- we ltteer oe 4 Aga” cooker. Double garage, Well-laid 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Small grouse Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms, 
NORFOLK 1 ROI ERTIES to take ple ace at out gardens and walks, attractive terraced moor, low ground shooting, fishing in river usual domestic offices with maids’ sitting 
ame Dukes Head meee, King’s Lyon, v2 lawns, tennis lawn. Walled-in kitchen Fiddich, also a number of farms. Total rental room. Superior cottage and stable | Jock. 
-wiese £ April 2, 1946, at 3 o'clock in the — garden, orchard, outhouses, peroeees about £1,040 per annum. Situated in a Pretty garden. Three paddocks. Possvssion 
0 USEAG (1 heated). In all about TWO ACRES. capital sporting district near the Spey with May.--Further particulars from the Sole 
« ERSTE,” HOLES EXT CEA . Paddock of about 10 ACRES. To be sold by good climate. Price expected £15,000— Agents, MESSRS. HOLLOWAY PRICE " 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, economic domestic — ayction (unless sold previously), at The Apply: Sole Agent, C. W. INGRAM, F.S.L, Market Harborough. é 
mc i oe 7 oe Steyne Hotel, Worthing, Thursday, 25th 90 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
appointed, Central heating, Mains electricity. — 4 pri], 1946, at 3 p.m. Illustrated particulars, TSE : 
Garage, Garden, near golf links. Vacant — plan, ete., from the Auctioneers: MESSRS. PEE. Aixective cid-tesnlaned Country TO LET 
possession. On instructions from Sir Derek SyyMons & POLDEN, 54, Chapel Road, aie Gwe Fd meg — MB. on H!eHaate ey — 


Wheeler, Bart dae pas 3 SO 6 FP apes 
“ INGOLDISTHORPE MANOR,”’’ Worthing. Telephone 5744 (3 lines). excellent domestic quarters, 9 principal bed- 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, | 


INGOLDISTHORPE rooms, 5 bathrooms, main e.l. and water. bathroom, central heating, consta 
Attractive small Estate with manor house, WANTED Central heating. Stabling and garages. Pic- water, fridge, telephone and garage. Kent 
4 reception, 13 bed and dressing rooms, OUNTRY. Required, truly attractive turesque Lodge and 3 Cottages. Gardens and £175 per annum. Lease, curtains, and rpets 
domestie offices. Pleasure and kitchen Country House (Regency or near), light, Pasture in all 49 acres. £10,500.—Further e “y sold.—Ring for appointment, \\_ |beck 
gardens. Garage. Stabling. Five cottages. warm, compact. Good neighbourhood, walks. particulars from the Agents, Messrs, DREWEATT, se al aE = 
Small farmery. 86 ACRES in all. Near Two hours Waterloo, not more. 3 pleasant WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. — BEDFORD. Refinement.  rofit. 
sea and golf links. Healthy elevation. reception rooms, 5 family bedrooms, 3 maids’ ANADA. 161 acres of land situated near Pleasure. Collector works © art, 
Vacant possession. Mains water and elec- bedrooms, small boxroom, linen room, 2 Grand Prairie, Alberta. 60 acres arable, antiques, owner of beautiful old ( .ntry 
tricity. On instructions from Captain M. Ridley — bathrooms. Up to date, with central heating, 101 acres light scrub. The whole of this land Mansion and Estate would let portion ouse, 
“BEN DOURAN,’’ DERSINGHAM _ electric light, basins in bedrooms, ete. Excel- has a three barbed wire fence round it. ete. Preference given to one wil 7 to 
Attractive Modern ht ag with about 9 lent charming garden, good soil. Orchard, Owner not going back to Canada. Price £400. collaborate. Lovely gardens, ground» ‘nag- 
acres of pasture land. Healthy elevation with grass tennis court, 2 cottages. A little land =—Particulars can also be had from Messrs.  nificent stretch river runs through ark. 
views over marshes towards the Wash and (woodland, pasture). Not isolated. Bus stop LAawLor «&  SISSONS, Solicitors, Grande Boating, hunting, fishing, shooting, 
the wooded Sandringham district. Three 5 minutes. State price (reasonable be Photo- Prairie, Alberta, Canada. Box 961. 
reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, compac zraph'returned quickly. No Agents.—Box 914, TW > a 
te offices Pleasure and ees vc ! de 20 < a OTSWOLDS. HUNTING BOX. First ORTHUMBERLAND. To let 01 
garden. Vacant possession. On instructions Te pd (inside 20 miles). ao —— time in the market for 25 years. An Old two, three or five years, Harehop: 
— Mr. Willian Flanales's E — § and wife urgently require smal Furnished Manor House, 7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, furnished. Fishing and shooting; one 
. ede } Flat or Cottage, or part of large house,in mid- —_ pathroom, kitch d offices. Stabling and 
For further particulars, plans and condi- March. Moderate rent and all conveniences. e m, kitchen and offices. abling an be st sporting estates in the county. Egli 
ye “ ‘ ‘ loose box. Garage 3 cars. Cottage. Garden. village 14 miles, Alnwick 9 miles. Th 
Tennis court. In all 2 ACRES. Vacant is beautifully situated with fine views 
































tions of sale and orders to view _ apply Box 960. 


Auctioneers’ Offices, 27, Tuesday Mz at - 7 = 
Place, King’s pense (Tel. ie see —" Ss. ENGLAND. Naval officer requires small possession. _ Freehold £7,500.—LEWIS AND Cheviot Hills, very healthy locality; ¢ 
house of character, 6 or 7 bedrooms, with BADCOCK, Estate Agents, 40, High Street, ably furnished; central heating, ele etri 
EW MALDEN. Delightful Detached productive garden, on or near main bus route, Lymington, Hants. 7 modern sanitation. It contains 5 re 
Modern Residence, having 4 bedrooms Suitable for select Guest House. About ARPENDEN, HERTS. With vacant rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
and large studio or children’s nursery, £4,000.—Box 964. _ possession. Freehold Residence for sale, Tooms, schoolroom, 1 day and 2 
Luxurious bathroom, 3 reception rooms, SOUTH, SOUTH-WEST. Naval officer 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, loggia, 2 bathrooms nurseries, and ample servants’ accor 
modern kitchen, large sun loggia. About 1% wishes to rent unfurnished small Country extensive grounds of about 134 acres. Garage tion. Cottages available for emp 
acres lovely gardens. Vinery, Hard Tennis House or Cottage. Large sitting room, 2-: with flat, also valuable building site with long stabling for 6 horses, garage accomm< 
Court, heated greenhouse. Garage. Also bedrooms, bathroom, main electric. Garden frontage of about 2 “ae , WES 3 for 5 cars. There are extensive Pp 
double garage and building plot. For sale by about 1 acre. Please state minimum rent aL, GREEN & SMITH, Chartered Surveyors grounds adjoining the house, also 
auction (unless sold Cage A by private required.—Box 959. 22. Chancery Lane, W_C.2. ae vegetable and fruit gardens — up-t 
treaty), on THURSDAY, 28th MARCH, C r —— range of glasshouses. About 4 miles o! 
1946. Full Auction particulars from: MESSRS. FOR SALE ar ters open pan Mg yo lent trout fishing on the River Till, aj 
. -_ " aene 9 aay wr Ee Fino 4 eee —— « » * 
eer wane EXHILL - ON - SEA. Perfectly (all fitted h. and c.), 3 bathrooms. Cottage —_ gp ipa stocked with trout, th 
! es oer ts : appointed, thoroughly  labour-saving, and extensive outbuildings. Grounds of 2% 10, ah eam ae. = a on 
USSEX HEIGHTS, nr. ARUNDEL. modern detached house in much sought-after acres. Freehold £10,000.—Apply: Wyatt iostes Gath deur ae of hounds. 
The sale of - HIGHDOWN N.”” AMBER- position. 7 bedrooms, 3 reception, spacious, AND SON, Havant. cots Fcuranty 2, 1946. bs ms further part 
LEY, affords an opportunity to acquire this  Well-fitted domestic arrangements. About ENYA. Lovely climate, 7,600 ft. altitude. apply to CRESSWELL ESTATES OFFI 
delightful small residential country estate in 2% acres delightful grounds. Bargain at Estate of 17,000 acres. Furnished stone Bondgate Without, Alnwick, Northumb: 
the well-favoured, coveted district of Sussex £5,500 Freehold. - Telephone: W allington house 16 rooms. Electric light, inside sanita- 
between Storrington and Arundel. Standing  2606.—Moorg & Co., Surveyors, Carshalton, tion, telephone, 6 bedrooms, h. & ¢. water, PICKERING, AISLABY HALL. 
very high on the edge of the South Downs, Surrey. 900 cattle, 30 horses, 200 acres pyrethrum. furnished for 18 months. Four rec: 
overlooking the village of Bury, the finest ENYA. Service, sunshine, sport. Delight- Lorry, cars, tractors, etc. Well developed 6 principal bedrooms. Co.’s wate 
views of the county are enjoyed to the ful furnished stone-built house. To be property, 8-10 per cent. proposition and electricity. Well-kept walled garden. 
distant Surrey Hills. Easy journey to London sold. 32 acres land, 10 miles pee Charm- capable large increase profit. 55s. per acre, in good repair. Hunting with two 
by frequent trains from 38.R. electric station ing gardens. Tennis court, ete.—Particulars walk in, walk out.—CoL. MURRAY, Naivasha, Stables. Shooting av. ailable. —Apply C 
3, mile distant. Approached by tree-lined from Box 933. Kenya. Muston Hall, Filey. 
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— —  —~, 
“308. OSBORN & MERCER ePICCADILLY, Wat 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS‘ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
ABOUT 40 MINUTES FROM TOWN EAST GRINSTEAD DISTRICT UNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON. 
In a favourite part of Essex In an excellent position amidst rural surroundings some | Ina fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. 
A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE oe ae see cee ee ee: Gee Se An Ideal Property for a School, Institution, Country 
occupying a pleasant position in particularly attractive AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE Club, etc. 
gard s. 3 reception rooms. 8/10 bedrooms, bathrooms. | Gompactly arranged on two floors only. Square hall, | Large entrance hall, 4 reception, 20 bedrooms (most having 
Main electricity and water. Large garage. 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main fitted basins, h. & c¢.), 5 bathrooms, splendid domestic 


, fat ree . ‘ Ae services. Garage and outbuildings. Delightful gardens | offices with servants’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
The vardens, whilst quite inexpensive to maintain, are | ¢,.tefully disposed and protected from the North by a belt | WATER. | CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


a htful feature, and together with enclosures of ges . Rei. pean oueael aan oven im onuar ‘OTTAGES _ “G CG +E 
grassland, the whole extends to of woodland, lawns, rose garden, herbaceous borders, TWO COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. ALSO 





fruit and vegetable gardens, ete. SMALL og gi at present let at 
a nominal rent. seautifully timbered grounds, hard 
ey oe See IN ALL_ABOUT 31, ACRES tennis court, walled kitchen garden, etc., in all about 
For Sale Freehold ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD Vacant Possession 30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
z OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,643) serene * ec panengaeNeS acess oe roy 
” ‘ ” Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (175688) Agents : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
ESHER GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS SURREY 
, oye aes pg 0h Ste ond iti - shee aevess ‘ne rue About 20 miles of London in a splendid position some 400 feet 
“ eee mot vo as ” idiindia nskenviniennnndaaontnsaganyyinainmandinina above sea level. Within easy reach of station with excellent 
‘ A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN electric train service. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE CHARACTER A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
sut ntially built of brick with rough-cast exterior. Salmon and Trout fishing in the Wye ALL ON TWO FLOORS 
; pti ms, 9 bed ¢ ssi s 4 recepti s, 10 bed s, 2 bathrooms. ; 
3 reception roc on Moelcng and dressing rooms — 6s room yed room: yathroo ot sli iin anhalt: acini elliiatilens, teint. 
: : Electric Light, Main Water. Central Heating. asta: wri: Electric light. Twe Garages, 
‘ _ inteoags pine 2 Cottages (let). Garage, stabling. The matured gardens are well timbered and include 
Deli ful garden — sii ~~ tennis, vegetable garden, | Pleasure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, woodland, ete., | lawns, flower gardens, kitchen garden, ete., in all 
WEE MES StO: in all about 18 ACRES ABOUT |, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 








Age : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,604) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,610) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,618) 


23, MOUNT ST., WII SON & ee Grosvenor 
QR 3VENOR SQ.. LONDON, w.1 N A . 1441 











Wi ‘acant Possession. LOVELY PART OF NEW FOREST WEST SUSSEX 
NEAR GUILDFORD 


Favoured part, 2% miles from the town. 




































P F Shwe oe 4 a ar Ess OVELY POSITION overlooking South Downs. 
mesnenes we DELIGHTFUL red brick Queen Anne replica in lovely between Haslemere and Petworth.—_C HARMING OLD- 
DE-'GHTFUL OLD COUNTRY HOUSE with | ,°, Situation with fine views. Long drive. 12 bedrooms, | WORLD HOUSE ; 8 beds, 3 baths, 4 reception; electric 
~s inely timbered grounds and paddocks of about | jy baths, 3 reception, Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages. | ight; ‘central heating; garage, 2° cottages; delightful 
7 ACRES. Main services and central heating. 3 recep- E ectric light, central heating, ete, Charming gardens, gardens, pasture and woodland. 
tion rooms, 7 best bedrooms (4 staff rooms on second floor), | Orchard, pasture and woodland. £12,000 with 70 ACRES 
We 2 bathrooms. Lodge and cottage. Garage, ete. Only ee $ on 
8, just in the market. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £9,000. COS CSTs SP See. VACANT POSSESSION 
S Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
ing 
ck. 
ion ruNcn , + ~ 
; IS & WARNER 
0., a 
= 41, BERKELEY SO., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 
6 miles from the Sea at Trebarwith, 10 from Boscastle. 3 miles ena cenaen 12 Melton Mowbray, heart of Cottesmore Hunt. 
STONE BUILT PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE MBLETON HALL ESTATE 


HAMBLETON HALL, 
7 principal bed and dressing- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tionrooms. Finely-timbered 
grounds. Stabling for 20. 
THE MANOR’ HOUSE, 
with 6 principal bed, 3 bath- 
rooms reception. 


In beautiful country 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
servants’ hall and domestic or: aaer 
offices. Central heating. peg PO ae : 
Electricity (own _ plant). a - Kaa pg 
Lovely grounds. Running a nee ; i 
stream. Walled kitchen MARY S COTTAGE. A r ; 
garden, ete. small l4th-century i 
modernised cottage. # 
10 cottages, village hall and = . - 
’ Mi Ys INCLUDING FARM OF 313 ACRES. For Sale by Public Auction as a whole 
; Lee or in 19 Lots at Victoria Hall, Oakham, on 3rd April, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. : 
Particulars, 3s. per copy from Lorrs & WARNER, 41 Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. 
ABOUT 50 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. (Gros. 3056), LOVEL SMEATHMAN & SON, Solicitors. Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Garage with flat over. accommodation lands. 
Lodge. Farmery. Woods 
and pasture. IN ALL 385 ACRES, 














Apply : Lorrs & WARNER, 41 Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Gros, 3056). ‘ B. M. Lowe, F.I.A.S., Land Agent. Oswestry (Tel. : Oswestry 443.) 
el 
ws gromeron sow, =~ s BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY —— 

_ LONDON, S.W.3 9 0152-3 
POSITIVELY UNIQUE COAST NEAR TRURO, CORNWALL HISTORICAL TUDOR FARMHOUSE. 
BOUND RESIDENTIAL FARM 12 ACRES, ONLY £4,500, BARGAIN. = 
w th own private bathing beach. Near Sussex coast, 


Beautiful position, 700 feet up, 
facing south, wonderful views for 
miles. Long drive approach. 


SO 'TH DEVON BEAUTY SPOT. 


Ge: ‘eman’s house with main electric light 
an Jo.’s water, in a most picturesquely 
tin red setting and having much old 
Oa 2 reception, 5 bed, bath, h. and ec. 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED, —_ 

¢ i 3e p Yoorgis main electricity and Co.’s water, and rich 
character, 3 reception, 11 bed, 2 it old oak. 2 large reception, 6 good bed- 
baths. Electric light.’ Unfailing "Ooms, large bathroom. Nice garden. 
water. Modern drainage. Walled 











Ex: lent condition. Substantial buildings. ns and ‘hards. Paddocks Up-to-date farmery, and nearly 
Iw cottages. 135 ACRES very pro- gardens nr eeadinioda: ss 70 ACRES 
du e land. Very rarely indeed is such 92 acne 
. si property eee | = cad Ideal for Fruit and Flower Farm, Just available. For sale Freehold, with 
oe "Immediate Possession j Immediate Possession. 
SS] : X 
BE? ALL, a BALDRY, 184, Price, FREEHOLD, only £4,500. BENTALL, HORSLEY «& BALDRY, 184, 
Br ‘ton Road, S.W.3. (Kens. 0152. Absolute Bargain. Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 


—— 
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orm  (GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS — “Sithiines 


(4 lines) * (ESTABLISHED 1778) and eo) Victoria” St., 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 








By order of Major W. E. Lubbock 
“MONKS ORCHARD” 4s 
D SPINNEY” 
BLATCHINGTON, NEAR SEAFORD, SUSSEX ~ a — 
CONVENIENTLY PLANNED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
' - . A CHARMINGLY eaten AND EASILY RUN RESIDENC: 
comprising 6 bedrooms, containing hall, inner hall, ; 
2 bathrooms. 3 reception 3 reception rooms, 7 bed 
roon.s, usual domestic and dressing rooms, 2 
fti eieie: adie ana bathrooms, excellent 
Onlces, garage wan studio offices with maids’ sitting- 
over. All main services, room, all main services, 
radiators. Pretty gardens. central heating, fitted 
washbasins, double garage. 


By direction of A. M. Dodds, Esq. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD Charming gardens’ with 
BY AUCTION AT AN hard tennis court, in all 


EARLY DATE ABOUT 1 ACRE 


Joint Sole Agents: MR. W. G. F. Swayne, F.A.1., 3, Clinton Place, Se aford, Sussex, : a SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 
and GEORGE faouate & Sons, 25, "Mount Street, W. Full particulars of the Sole Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W 


LONDON, W.1 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ores 


ON KENT COAST ONLY 16 MILES WEST OF LONDON BERKS—OXON BORDERS 


Adjoining the Walmer and Kingsdown Golf Links. Bus services to Slough and Staines. 














ISTORICAL MANOR DATING FROM REIGN NIQUE 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF GREAT 
D'STINCTIVE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARMING H OF KING CHARLES If. On gravel soil, facing U ee Sar INTEREST. = Skilful’s adapted 


DESIGN on cliff with uninterrupted sea views. 7 or 9 | south. Banqueting hall—a feature—3 reception, 9 bed- | and n,odernised. Great Hall with minstrel’s galiery, 3 ree. 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Fitted cup- | rooms, 3 Senet tondiae te eee _ an a Ample rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, Main 
boards : basins i st rooms. Ce , ating. Mait water. entra reating (automatic control). rarages, electricity. Central heating. ‘Aga’ cooker. Stabling. 
nen tg r oa t = yes 7H a. a 98 “ aniee™ aenk 2_cottages, lodge. Gardens intersected by TROUT | (Garages. Two cottages. Old-world gardens. Fine old 
ee ee eee ‘hi STREAM. Paddocks, etc, ABOUT 15 ACRES. UN- trees, walled gardens, orchard, in all ABOUT 7 ACRES. 

2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,000, or near offer. EXPECTEDLY FOR SALE. Possession on completion. 


Joint Sole Agents : WoRSFOLD & HAYWARD, Queen Street, Recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH PAY FREEHOLD £16,500 
Deal (Tel. 442), and RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. AND TAYLOR, as above. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Station Rd. East, iIBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & co. 45, High St., Reigate, 


Oxted, Surrey Surrey 
Queen 125, High ‘St. § Sevenoaks. Kent Sevenoaks 2247-8 Reigate 2038 


SEVEN 5 _ SUR 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE AND a8 ACRES ACTUALLY ADJOINING TANDRIDGE GOLF COURSE 
> : THIS VERY CHOICE, FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 














1 mile Oxted Station 


Standing high up, commanding long distance 
views. 


Iuilt in the last twenty years regardless of 

expense, It contains: 26 bed and dressing 

rooms, 10 bathrooms, 6 reception rooms, ete. 

Indoor swimming bath, tennis courts, squash 
court. Garage. 


2 PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGES, 
Lounge hall, 4 reeeption rooms, 10 bed and dressing \ PATR OF GOOD COTTAGES. 
rooms, 4. bathrooms. Excellent = dcemestic — offices. 
CO.’S WATER ae CENTRAL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
LATING, 
TWO COTTAGES. Outbuildings, garages and stabling. 
Delightful pleasure grounds, pasture, and woodland. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £13,000 

All further information of the Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, . 

CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks. Lighlu recommended by the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CU., Station Road East, Oxted, S 

(Tel. : Sevenoaks 2247/8.) (Telephone : Oxted 240). 











"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audiey St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


Grosvenor 2851 Telegrams: “Cornishmen. London,” 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 








A GEORGIAN DOWER HOUSE 
Between Leatherhead and Guildford. 


3 sitting, cloaks, 6 bedr 

ATTRACTIVE 2 baths. All main sei 
RESIDENCE Garage and stable (2 ! 
Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, over). Garden and pad 
7-9 bed. All main services. Freehold. 
Central heating. Double 
Garage. Squash = racquet 6 ACRES, £4,250 
court. Swimming — pool. , ' 
Hard and grass tennis | I t Possession September 
courts. Lawns, kitchen 2 | ‘ j (possibly before). House 
garden. orchard, ete. . internal redecoration. 

+, ACRES . spected by Sole Agents 

£7,000 FREEHOLD = 

with benefit of W.D. Com- 

pensation. 


CATERHAM-ON-THE-HILL ( frequent electric trains City and West End). 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & 
as above. 








TRESIDDER AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,404) IRELAND_COUNTY MEATH 
First-class sporting district. 1 mile station. 26 miles Dublin. 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, RESIDENCE, ETC. £5,000 GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPER’ 
ERKS. 1% miles Ascot Station. WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE in good extending to about 350 ACRES, with GENUINE GEORGIAN RESI DEN‘ 
B order. Hail, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. All main services. Central 10 bedrooms, bathroom, hall and 3 reception rooms. Stabling. Garage. no 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Gardens and woodland. From 4-5 ACRES. 42 years’ i and nee. Rich grazing ed poets income. . "eee : 
lease at £45 p.a. Inspected and recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley streams. aluable woodlands rice ’ ° lossession o : 
Street, W.1. (22,368) Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLCR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





SURREY 


SURROUNDED BY COMMONS AND OPEN HEATHS 
Main line station 3% miles. 65 minute service. Sand subsoil. 250 feet up. 


A CHARMING 
MODERN HOUSE 


7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
music room and_ billiards 
room, 3 reception rooms. 
Lavatory basins in bed- 
rooms. Main electric light 
and water. Central heating. 
Garage and stabling. Good 
Flat. Studio. Charming 
gardens. 


ABOUT 5% ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT FOSSESSION 
gents : Messrs. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Farnham, and CURTIS & HENSON, as above 





DEVONSHIRE 


In the beautiful valley of the Exe. 


5 
ATTRACTIVE "GEOR- Ne “6 
GIAN HOUSE. Accommo- i& r 
dation on two floors: 

11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
hall, 4 fine reception rooms, 
Main electric light, gas and 
water. Central heating. 
Domestic hot water. Stab- 
ling. Flat. Lodge. Garages. 
Charming gardens inter- 
sected by a stream. 


COMPLETELY MOD- 
ERNISED IN 1939. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 8% ACRES | 
Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street W.1. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE. S.W.1 


Regent 0911 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK “me 





WEST SOMERSET 


500 feet up. Lovely southerly views. Sea 6 miles. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 

juding a Georgian House in a delightful setting of woods and rhododendrons. 
4 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms and 3 dressing rooms 
(7 fitted basins), 3 bath- 
rooms. Electric light. Cen- 
tral heating. Stabling and 
garages with flat. Two cot- 
tages. Charming gardens, 
pasture land, and valuable 
woodlands (110 acres), in 

all about 130 acres, 
PRICE 

FREEHOLD £17,500 
Str ogly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. J. PHILLIPS & Sons, Town 
SW. 


Mi Minehead, and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 
(L.R.18,288) 





BANBURY DISTRICT 
Near village and bus service, good sporting neighbourhood. 
SPLENDID COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
In beautiful order, 450 ft. above sea level. Southern aspect. 4 sitting rooms, 11 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Stabling and garage. 
Two cottages, grooms’ rooms. Charming gardens, orchards and pastureland, total area 
63 ACRES. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 

Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.21,125.) 





26 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
600 feet above sea level. Southern aspect. Panoramic views to the South Downs. ¥ mile 
from village with frequent bus service to main line station. 
An opportunity occurs to acquire a unique labour-saving, superbly-fitted, small 
country residence in practically perfect order. 
POSSESSION IN JUNE. 
Main electricity and power. 
AB 


Central heating. Abundant water. Garage. Cottage. 
OUT 52 ACRES. Gravel soil. 
3 sitting rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 servants rooms, and 5 bathrooms. Beautiful 
terraced gardens, orchard, woodland and parkland of ABOUT 52 ACRES. 
Full details from Owners’ Only Agents, who have inspected and thoroughly recom- 
mend this outstanding small estate: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1 (L.R.20,799.) 








Central 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London.** 


LONDON, EC.4 





MODERN RESIDENCE 


5 principal bedrooms, 3 staff rooms 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
GAS AND WATER. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


CATERHAM 


Frequent train service to Town. 


SWIMMING POOL, 
SQUASH RACQUET COURT. 


Well laid-out lawns and flower 
gardens. Small orchard and 
vegetable garden. 


In all about 
2} ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 
(subject to contract) 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (Central 9344/5/6/7). 





ee 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.i 
(Regent 4685) 





KENT, BICKLEY, FOR SALE 


e of the best houses in the district situate in gardens of 
.CRES. It contains LOUNGE, 25 ft. x 16 ft., large 





Full details of MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 





A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 
of moderate size situate on the Oxon, Bucks and 
Northampton borders. 

FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 
NING ROOM, 8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, etc. Hall, lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. gre 40 ae ~~ — “ gg . pecan 

t NTS Electric light. Tubular heating. Stone building suitable 2 athrooms, etc. ungalow, beac ut. w Ww 

‘AGE for 2 CARS with flat over. HARD TENNIS | ¢. parage, etc. Garden and paddock of 3 acres with | rights to beach. Double garage. Cow and calf p ns. 

COURT. ORCHARD with 70 trees. ELECTRIC LIGHT, | stone-walled garden. Excellent farm lands of 
ete, 240 ACRES 

with 11 acres of natural woodland may also be purchased. 6 ACRES 

Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 


ON HAMPSHIRE COAST 
Facing the Isle of Wight, with splendid views. 
FOR SALE 
A really choice modern Residence redecorated in 1945. 


Electric light. Central heating. Fine gardens, tennis court, 
kitchen gardens and fields, in all about 





Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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“=~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. = 
23, BERKELEY SOUARE, LONDON, W.1 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON THE SURREY HILLS 
BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND ANDOVER 8 mins. from Station, and 20 miles London. Electric trains in 35 mins. Victoria 


200 yards from Bus Route. London Bridge. 


PERFECT EXAMPLE OF GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE FACING SOUTH 


x oat with bow windows, over- 
. looking charming lawns. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bed- ' 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 6 

“Aga’’ cooker. Unique bath., 2 good garages, at- 

cellars. Co.’s electric light 

and gas. Water pumped by 
electricity. © Main imme- tric light, gas and water. 

diately available. 
Stabling. Garage. Tennis 
Courts. 

Delightful Garden with £5,750 FREEHOLD 
magnificent Yew Hedges. 


Swimming 00). Two 
——_ IMMEDIATE 


IN ALL ABOUT POSSESSION. 
ese 2S a 41, ACRES. 


Particulars of C. BRUCE DURHAM, Estate Offices, Herriard, Desinateien (Tel.: Herriard 
2751); and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (62,257) Particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


ST. ALBANS SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


35 minutes from St. Pancras. 








bed., 3 reception and 


tractive garden. Main elec- 








Ina lovely district near the Hamble River. 
PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF A GEORGIAN HOUSE ATTRACTIVE MODERN RED BRICK HOUSE 


in beautiful Gardens of about 3 Acres. 
in the Georgian style in 
secluded grounds of 


61, ACRES 
7 bedrooms, 3 reception including kitchen garden 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, garage, and paddock 

stabling, swimming pool, 
tennis court. Central heat- 3 sitting rooms, study, 5 
ing. Co.’s electric light and bedrooms, bath and usual 
water. Main drainage. offices. 
Main electricity and water. 
Excellent outbuildings with 

flat over. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION £8,500 FREEHOLD 

WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION (except of the paddock) 
Particulars of Joint Sole Agents: MANDLAY & SPARROW, 38, Chequers Court, St. 
Albans, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (41,650) Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (62,259) 


16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH WOODCOCKS HANOVER SQUARE, W.! 
Ipswich 4334 A Mayfair 5411 


URY ST. EDMUND’S (Suffolk). FINE CHAR- 350 ft. up, facing south, with fine views. Under 1 mile station, whence fast trains reach London in less 
ACTER RESIDENCE known as ‘*THE PANELS,’’ FARNHAM 3 MILES (whence Waterloo in 70 minutes). than 40 minutes. 
No. 10, Northgate, with many interesting features, Jaco- BRICK AND TILE-HUNG RESIDENCE, modern- USSEX. Rural situation on Tg Road. CHARM - 
bean panelling, massive oak beams, lofty X1Vth-century ised, 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, ING MODER N RESIDENCE, lounge hall, 3 recep 
lounge hall, galleried XVIIth-century staircase, 3 recep- servants’ hall. Central heating, main services. Well- tion, 7 principal 2/3 other be <li 2 bathrooms. Central 
tion, billiards room, 6 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, maintained gardens, pasture, and arable 25 ACRES. heating; main services. Garden and ‘orchard, 2 ACRES. 
2 bathrooms; central heating; all services. Large old- Garage 3 cars. Possession (house and gardens), FREE- Garage, ete. Thoroughly redecorated. Possession 
world walled garden. Double garage. With VACANT HOLD £9,000. Woopcocks, London Office. FREEHOLD £7,000. Inspected and recommended 
POSSESSION. Also two adjoining Residences Nos. 9 Joint Sole Agents, Woop, SON & GARDENER, Crawley 
and 11, Northgate CKUCTION i £112 per annum, tenants’ Sussex; Woopcocks, London Office. 
rates). For Sale by Tt in one lot by Woopcock 30 minutes car run West End ; . 
AND SON, in conjunction with H. C. WoutTon. in Bury cntian. pubes atay In rural situation. . 
St. Edmund’s, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17th. Illustrated ye I ie linge a ogg ERKS, 1%; miles Wokingham, whence Waterlo 
particulars from the Auctioneers’ Offices, Ipswich (‘phone reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms Main ‘electricity reached in 1 hour. Modern COUNTRY HOUSE © 
4334/5), and Bury St. Edmund’s (‘phone 366). water, and gas, central heating. Charming grounds. CHARACTER, lounge hall, 3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms. 
Model farmery. An unique property and _ situation. ite ay Aga”’ cooker; central heating; a se a 
wntre of Colleemore eine seanes . olnoi £25,000. Early possession. Woopcocks, 30, St. George arming grounds 3 ACRES. Modern 6-roomed cotta 
In centre of Cottesmore, and easy reach of Quorn and Belvoir ’ } ’ e Garage 2 large cars. Possession. FREEHOLD £7,600, 
Hunts. | Street, London, W.1. or without cottage £6,250. Inspected and recommend: 
AKHAM 4 MILES, in village, 1 mile station. by Woopcocks, London Office. 
CHARMING MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, 3 - 
reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ eee outskirts Brackley. ATTRACTIVE NEAR SUSSEX COAST, 90 minutes Londo 
hall, ete. Central heating. all mains. Garden and pad- MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, CHARMING SMALL ESTATE 180 ACRES 
docks 9 ACRES. Hunter stabling, garage 3 cars, cow- 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom; ‘* Aga’’ cooker: main mostly grass, about 20 acres wood. Old Georgian house 
house, ete. SECONDARY HOUSE, 3 reception, 5 bed- services. Gardens and paddock 12 ACRES. Double park, 13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Main electricity, cent! 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Own garage for 3. Two cottages. garage (part easily convertible to house, chauffeur- heating. Excellent repair throughout. Most delight! 
Possession (residence, gardens, stabling, garage) in May. gardener, etc.). Possession, FREEHOLD £6,500, or grounds. Farmery. 5 cottages. £28,000 FREEHOL'! 
FREEHOLD £9,000. Inspected and recommended. with 4 acres only, £5,750. Inspected and recommended. Early Woopcocks, 30, St. George Stre 
Woopcocks, London Office. Woopcocks, London Office. London, W.1. 


wtiier ALFRED PEARSON & SON ss eanittntves 


HANTS rel.: 118 















































HANTS. A charming little property in a secluded rural had ; WwW A N : i E D 


position but handy for main line station. GENUINE : 
OLD COTTAGE, wodernised but retaining its old-world 4 4 . “ : In consequence of the Agents having sold prior to Aucti: 
charm and possessing labour-saving conveniences. Com- : ; eo a small choice country property having 5-6 bedroon 
pany’s water, electric light and power, and heating by ; Lis ee 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, two garages, gard: 
electricity. Garage and two-roomed bungalow. Pretty — and a small paddock, they are anxious to suit a lar 
garden, rough woodland and paddock, in all OVER |_ ; e ee fn number of applicants who inquired for particulars a1 
11 ACRES. Vacant possession. Auction at the end of a ; _ 4 ae : . were disappointed. Inspections of likely properties will | 
Apri] or privately beforehand. é iA ae “a : made at once. Usual commission required. 








ERKS. Between Reading and Camberley on the out- : ot —— Residential and Agricultural Estate in Home Counti‘ 

skirts of favourite town. 115 miles from station (main up to 3,000 ACRES. Immediate inspection mad 
electric line). A substantially built residence for sale with Ref. * B.A.L.”’ 
immediate possession with or without cottage. 5-6 bed- 
pope 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, ete. A well-fitted modern residence having central heating, 
All main services, *‘Aga’’ cooker, central heating and ——— = . ards. electric lig se i 
basins in bedrooms. 2 garages. Garden in excellent con- winandioagene supennete, magyar A ibstien = THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL INQUIRY. Small Count: 
dition including tennis and croquet lawns and productive water and gas. 5-7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, Estate with @OOD TROUT FISHING ESSENTIAL 
kitchen garden. 3 ACRES. PRICE £6,750 OR £8,000 kitchen, ete. 2 garages. Easily worked garden of about Up to £3,000 is offered. Usual commission required 
with good 3-bedroomed cottage. 1 acre. VACANT POSSESSION, £5,500 (near offer). met. “A.” 
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oe HARRODS pony 





ag 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON S.W.1 ont Cadiemaes 
OVERLOOKING A HERTS c¢.3 COBHAM c.2 SOUTH OF GUILDFORD c4 
GOLF COURSE ; le co pudiae aie ILY ACCESS 
In wh-sought-after district, only about 40 mins. by rail On high ground, facing South, with a lovely prospect. 2 miles station. DAILY ACCESS 


fram town with mainline earrivo 





‘POSING MODERN RESIDENCE HANDSOME MODERN HOUSE MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
sceateaiaseil » ae watt si of the Elizabethan style. Well back from road, quiet situation. Hall, 3 reception 

DESIGNED IN TUDOR STYLE. ; : : rooms, 3 bedrooms 3 baths, ete. Aga cooker. Central 
; tion, loggia, 5 bedrooms (2 with h. and ¢.), nursery, Lounge-hal., 3 reception rooms, chil Iren's playroom, 10 bed- heating. Al Co.'s mains. Good cottage and lodge. Large 
2 rooms. Main services. Central heating. Double rooms, 4 bathrooms. garage, etc. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 

: 7" : P y \¢ SERVICES . IT ETE ‘'ENTR 

ga BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, specially designed by | ALL MAIN SERVICES. COMPLETE CENTRAL | yawns, kitehen garden, well-matured trees, paddock, ete. 

landscape gardener. Many features. HEATING, In all 

P / Garage for 3 cars (with flat of 4 rooms and bathroom). 81, ACRES 
In all about 2% ACRES Lodge of 4 rooms and bathroom. Beautiful grounds of - 
> "ro = sy 

FOR SALE, FREEHOLD ABOUT 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD £13,000 PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
ct ly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans HARRODS LTD.. 34-36, Hans Crescent. $.W.1. (Tel.: Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
( t, S.W.l.  (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) Kensington 1490. Extn. 309.) (Tel. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 306.) 





a 
HEREFORD AND ROSS ss c.2 OXON AND GLOS BORDERS c4 | NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


s in the Wye Valley, with about one-eighth of a mile of i : ; 
fishing in the river. Close to Stow-on-the-Wold. Handy for Bury St. Edmund's and Newmarket. 





SUBSTANTIAL WELL-BUILT CHARMING STONE AND BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 





Practically all on 2 floors. 1 mile from station, 9 miles 


in delightful country. 3 reception, gun room, 15 bedrooms, | Lounge hall, 4 reception. 12-15 bedrooms, 3 baths, good shetiod. 


2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Excellent water. offices. Garages. Stabling. Home farmery. 4 cottages. 





a rie light. Garages, stabling, outbuildings. 2 cottages. Electric light. Central heating. Good water and drainage. : — = — r —_ 7 oe and bathroom. 
-ELL TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS . SET ETT . Ine . STITT . ventral heating. Co.s water and electricity. Garage. 
including 3 paddocks. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS AND PASTURELAND Stabling and rooms over. ‘ 
Extending to about 120 —_ on pep let), together 
vith valuable woodlands, in all about ICELY T RE , Iwne 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES be ’ NICELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
300 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 with about 14 MILE OF EXCELLENT FISHING. OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 
House about to be derequisitioned. Purchaser to receive FOR SALE, FREEHOLD z 
compensation claim, ‘ FREEHOLD £5,000 
Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
HARRODS I.7n., 34-36. Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel: ‘ae 1490. Btn. 806), and TayLOR AND | Sole Agents: HaRRops L7p., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 309.) FLETCHER, Bourton on Water. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 810.) 











SELECT PART OF SUSSEX c.3 TAUNTON DISTRICT c.4 BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS «.3 


COAST Beautiful situation on high ground. Good residential neighbourhood, about 40 miles from London. 


Beautiful position with access to Private Beach. 





WELL-APPOINTED MODERN STONE-BUILT COTTAGE AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. All companies’ 


: 4 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, modern drainage, Co.’s gas 
mains. Garage. 





3 eption rooms, sun room, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and water. Garage 3 cars. Matured grounds with lawn, 

Me services. Garage 3 cars. Charming pleasure gardens. DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, flower beds, paddock. kitchen garden, also orchard and pasture land. 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 1 ACRE In all about 1 ACRE In all about 12 ACRES 

Rt unfurnished £700 per annum on lease. £4,500 FREEHOLD VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 


Hi. Rops Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) . Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1. F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. 


- F.A.I. 
A.A.I, 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH —SOUTHAMPTON 


BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Croft, C.M.G. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


SUITABLE AS A PRIVATE RESIDENCE, HOTEL, NURSING OR CONVALESCENT HOME, SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 


In a most central position within 4 minutes’ drive to the Central Station, few minutes’ walk from the bus service, and only 8 minutes’ walk from the beautiful East Cliff. 


The very fine Freehold 
Residential Property 


“KNOLE” 
KNYVETON ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH 
as sumaty buns tees, camonsinn 


complete seclusion, set in beautiful 
grounds of about 


5 ACRES 


For particulars apply : 


Messrs. FOX & SONS, 44-5 


9 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 8 STA 
BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. Fi 
SUITE OF RECEPTION ROO 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFIC 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE A 
GARAGE WITH CHAUFFEU 
ROOM. 
The grounds have extensive front 


to two roads, and there is ample s 
for future development. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON CO 

PLETION OF THE PURCHA; 

TO BE SOLD PRIVATELY 
BY AUCTION LATER. 


52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





4 miles Worthing, 4 miles Littlehampton. 
seaside country estate 


Situate on exclusive 
, few minutes Beach. 


KINGSTON GORSE, 
ANGMERING - ON - SEA 


The Modern Detached Freehold Residence 


ee 
“ ELDOM,”” MIDDLE WAY, KINGSTON 
GORSE, ANGMERING-ON-SEA 
Comprising on two floors : 


2 BATHROOMS, 3 
ROOM. GOOD 


7 bedrooms (basins h. & c.), 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 LOAK- 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. * ESSE’ 
COOKER. 
GARAGE FOR THREE CARS. PONY 
Well maintained garden of about 
3, OF AN ACRE 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction at THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON, on Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously Sold by Private Tre aty). 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale from Solicitor: O. L. 
RICHARDSON, Esq., Thanet House, 231, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tel.: Hove 2277/7279). And at Bournemouth 
and Southampton. 


STABLE. 





Pleasantly placed on the Sussex Downs about 12 
delightful coastal drive from Brighton. 
Cliffs and Downs. 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Marine Residence of Character 


miles 
Direct access on to 


* DOWN HEAD,’’ SEAFORD. 


Especially constructed for present owner in 1929 of Pur- 


beck stone and Cornish slate roof. 

Modern, distinctive and soundly constructed. Com- 
prising: Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (including oak 
panelled library), sun loggia, cloakroom, 5 principal and 
3 secondary bedrooms (all with h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 
maid’s sitting room. Complete domestic offices. Central 
heating. Double garage. 


SET IN ABOUT SIX ACRES 


partly enclosed by Purbeck stone wall with direct access 
on to Cliffs and Downs. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


To be sold by auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
at 3 p.m., on Tuesday, April 9th, 1946, unless previously 
sold by Private Treaty. 

Illustrated particulars of Solicitors: Messrs. KEENE, 
MARSLAND, BRYDEN, BESANT, BATHAM & CORK, 52, Mark 
Lane, London, E.C.3; or of the Auctioneers : Fox _& SONS, 
117, Western Road, Brighton. (Tel.: Hove 2277/727 9.) 





IMMEDIATELY ON THE SEA FRONT, with 
magnificent uninterrupted Sea Views 


“SOUTH BEACH,’’ MARINE DRIV!} 
GORING-BY-SEA, SUSSEX 


Delightfully situate in much sought after position away fro» 
all traffic noises yet only about 2 miles from centre of Worthing 
Full South aspect. 


Fascinating Detached Marine Residence 


erected just prior to the war, and replete with all modern 

conveniences. In faultless order, on two floors only—can 

be maintained with minimum of Jabour. Freehold. 5 bed- 

rooms: h .& ¢c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, balcony 

facing sea, cloakroom, model offices, central heating, 
polished oak floors. 


GARAGE. ALL MAINS SERVICES. 


Garden with long frontage to sea front, partly laid out 
as hard Tennis Court. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Auction Sale, Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, April 9th, 194: 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty). Tllustrate. 
particulars of the Solicitor: W. W. BAILEy, 1, Old London 
Road, Patcham, Brighton. Auctioneers: Fox & Son 
117, Western Road, Brighton. (Tel. Hove 2277/727 





By the direction of Laly Roundway 


WILTSHIRE 


3 miles Devizes. 8 miles Chippenham. 


The Valuable Freehold Residential, Sporting and Agricultural Property known 


THE ROWDEFORD HOUSE ESTATE 


and including the Important and Attractive Georgian Residence 


Substantially built, of moderate size 
ENTRANCE HALL, 
DRESSING ROOM, 

Central Heating, Main Water, Private Electricity Supply. 
and Fruit Gardens. Glasshouses. 


One Farm having Farmhouse, Buildings and about 69 acres. 


Vacant P of the Resid 





FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, 


Garages, Stabling. 
Pleasure Gardens. 


ROWDEFORD HOUSE 


, With pleasing rural views, and approached from the Devizes-Chippenham main road. 


grounds, or suitable for Institutional purposes. 
EIGHT PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 


ALSO TWO CHOICE DAIRY FARMS 


A BLOCK OF THREE WELL-BUILT COTTAGES. 
The Estate extends to an area of about 


204 ACRES 


of the purchase. 


SEVEN SECONDARY AND SERVANTS’ 
THREE BATHROOMS, AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES, EXTENSIVE CELLARAGE. 


Ample Outbuildings including Dairy and Range of Home Farm Buildings. 
Valuable level Park Pasture Land. Woodland. 


An ideal property ‘for a ‘school, having level playi 
BEDROOM 


Productive Walled Kitch 
Picturesque Entrance Lodge. 


The other Farm with Farm Buildings and about 47 acres. 


e (on being de-requisitioned), certain outbuildings, Gardens, Parkland, Woodland and one Cottage;will be given on completi 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 4 lots at the Castle Hotel, Devizes, on THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors : 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, 


Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and at Southampton and Brighton. 


Messrs. JACKSON & JACKSON, 


33, St. John Street, Devizes; or of the Joint Auctioneers: Messr. 
Messrs, FERRIS & CULVERWELL, 4, Market Place, Devizes. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telephone : 


Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 























In Carnation, Malta 
Blue and Black 59/6 


%& For personal shoppers only 


{S+GUILDFORD-SEVENOAKS-CHICHESTER*WINCHESTER* TORQUAY dmnctes a7 ST. LEONARDS: HERNE BAY-RYDE-EASTBOURNE 


s a, a 


Gi gF 44 


Bi MLEY+ CROYDON EALING + LEYTONSTONE - STREATHAM- BEDFORD - TUNBRIDGE € 
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X-RAY FOR PLUGS 


















NO, IT’S NOT A PUBLICITY STUNT. It’s one of §7 routine factory 
tests, a test originated by K.L.G. during the war and adopted 
by all other plug makers on Government instructions. Why all 
this fuss about a ‘simple’ little accessory? Because, no matter 
how much care is put into the 69 or more exacting operations 
that go to make the not-so-simple K.L.G. plug, some faults defy 
ordinary inspection. ..and under war conditions this might 
have meant the lives of an air crew. Even in peacetime only 
the toughest tests are good enough for K.L.G. 


CORUNDITE PCegEs 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.I§5 









VACUUM CLEANERS FOR ALL 


No priority. No permits. No coupons 


ENORMOUS STOCKS. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


7% ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 
Ag Plus 2.7.3 Purchase Tax 


een 8 ee 
* Post this Coupon today for full details 


FLEET ELECTRICS 


LTD., 293, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w.i 
NAME ADDRESS 







Nees. PS 
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For whiter teeth—for that fasci- 
nating sparkle which a flashing 
smile reveals, use Kolynos, the re- 

freshing tooth paste. Kolynos will 
quic kly_ brighten the dullest teeth. 
Dentists advise it—you use it! 


From all Chemists and Stores. 


gens “THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL TOOTH PASTE 












BY APPOINTMENT = hag 
SCOTEH-WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO HLM. KING GEQRGE Mis 

& SON. LTD., 











Ds 
“Sn, oon Am 
— LEITH, “i 


= 


Sandersons 
LUXURY BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








WM. LTD., 





SANDERSON & SON, 





LEITH 
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Corner of a lounge in early 
‘Georgian’ style, sketched in Harrods 
Galleries by Hanslip Fletcher. 


OR those who appreciate the value of 
good furniture, Harrods vast Furnishing Galleries on 
the Third Floor offer a large selection of Antique, 
Period, Reproduction and Old Restored Pieces— 


that will always remain a_ lasting pleasure. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 
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Bassano 


MISS ANNE CONSTABLE-MAXWELL 


Miss Constable-Maxwell, whose coming-out dance took place last week, is the eldest daughter of Wing-Commander 
Gerald Constable-Maxwell and Mrs. Constable- Maxwell who is the daughter of Mr. George A. Carden of Dallas, 
Texas, and New York City 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: | 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET ; « 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 








Telegrams; Country Life, London 


Telephone; Temple Bar 7351 
o 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES; 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2 
Telephone; Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal yates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yod. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 2d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE FARMER’S BARGAIN 


ROM July 1 next, farmers will be working 
to the higher scale of prices for livestock pro- 
ducts, and for the 1947 harvest crop prices 

will also be raised. Mr. Tom Williams wants to 
get two and a half million acres of wheat grown 
for next vear’s harvest. For this season, when 
the need is most acute, he is content with the 
prospect of two million acres. He could have 
got more if he had set about the business 
vigorously four months ago. That opportunity 
has passed. Presumably the Government have 
now gone thoroughly into the matter and are 
satisfied that it is the right policy, even a year 
late, to press farmers to grow more wheat. 
At the peak of war-time production in 1943 and 
1944 we were growing three and a third million 
acres of wheat. Wheat growing was enforced 
by compulsory directions and an acreage pay- 
ment of £4 was given. Now this acreage pay- 
ment stands at £2, and it is to be left at this 
figure. But the market price for wheat will be 
increased by Is. 9d. a cwt. for the 1947 crop. 
Cincinnatus in his notes this week reckons this 
as equivalent to 31s. 6d. an acre for an average 
crop. Evidently the Government consider that 
this price increase justifies putting on com- 
pulsory cropping directions, although the war- 
time payment has not been restored in full. 
More important to most farmers will be the 
adjustment in the fixed prices for milk, fat 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and eggs. These livestock 
products are the basis of British agriculture’s 
economy and the development of these lines of 
output will serve the best interests of the 
British consumer. The world is short of grain 
to-day. That phase will pass. The need for 
more livestock products will continue. The call 
for more milk, up to an extra 100,000,000 
gallons a year, is insistent. Unfortunately the 
dairy farmer has to meet special problems, 
notably on the labour side, in even maintaining 
output at the present time. To meet the pro- 
ducer’s higher costs milk prices for next year are 
to be increased by seven-eighths of a penny a 
gallon. The Milk Marketing Board asked for 
more than this, but the Government are looking 
to efficiency measures within the industry to 
meet partly the increased costs, and certainly 
average milk yields are still too low in many 
herds. Small additions have also been promised 
to fatstock prices, with a special concession to 
pig breeders whose hopes of expansion must 
stand postponed by the sharp cut in feeding- 
stuffs rations. The poultry farmer in like plight 
is promised an extra 2d. a dozen for the eggs he 
sends to packing stations from July onwards. 
What is the cost to the taxpayer of these 
price increases? We still live in a make-believe 
world where the price of food must be pegged 
however costs of production increase, and how- 
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ever other prices, such as the price of coal, are 
raised. According to Mr. Tom Williams, the 
new scale of farm prices will cost an extra 
£15,500,000. Of this £9,000,000 is due to in- 
creased costs of labour, determined by the 
Agricultural Wages Board, and £2,000,000 is 
the cost of the extra charge which farmers will 
have to meet tor prisoner-of-war labour, now 
that they are to be paid ‘‘the rate for the job.” 
Most of this £2,000,000 will go to the War Office 
and will, we may hope, save the taxpayer a little 
on that Department’s budget. The balance of 
£4,500,000 is presumably intended to offset the 
declining trend in farmers’ incomes shown in 
this year’s review. Farmers know from their 
own bank balances that profits are on a lower 
scale than two years ago. The Government 
must have formed some estimate of the loss of 
profit and then struck a bargain with the 
National Farmers’ Union about the sum to be 
included on this account in the new price list. 
Certainly farmers will be working on a narrower 
margin of profit than in the war years. They 
expected this. It is part of the bargain which 
gives them guaranteed prices and assured 
markets, now renewed in the latest settlement. 


STARLIGHT 
OTHING 1s here for pain, nothing for fear; 
I have learnt not whence I came, nor where 
shall go, 
Nor what in God’s eventual light shall be. 
But along with the moth and my hound may drowse 
now, 
Seeing the stars come down from the star-cluster, 
And leaves stacked level with stars in the light’s 
lustre ; 
They being flush, and flooding together in every 
tree. 
DoroTHY WELLESLEY. 


MORE WORKING PARTIES 
SKED what were the special qualifications 
of General Sir Robert Adams, the Adjutant 
General, to be chairman of the Linoleum 
Working Party, Sir Stafford Cripps replied ‘he 
is a very able person not connected with the 
industry.” Much the same applies to the 
Birmingham philosopher, the distinguished 
architect, the Director General of Stores, and 
the professor of geology respectively chairmen 
of the jewellery, glassware, heavy clothing, and 
china clay parties. It is easy to be sceptical of 
the need for and scope of these committees, 
especially in highly organised and progressive 
industries such as the Cotton and Woollen, but 
some of Sir Stafford’s latest appointments are 
certainly interesting. He clearly sets great 
store by this “get together’’ method of review- 
ing all the factors in an industry—pay, price, 
practices, patterns, and so on; and it is worth 
remembering that, in his time, he himself has 
controlled a factory which was a model of its 
kind. With the late Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
whom he succeeded as chairman, Sir Stafford 
initiated the Ashtead Pottery for disabled 
ex-Servicemen after the last war, and it took a 
lead in producing wares of good design. There is 
inevitably a connection between efficiency, 
contentment, and the quality of product in an 
industry, though no doubt it varies in nature 
as between industries and between individual 
factories. If working parties, by bringing a 
fresh eye to bear, can lead to improvements in 
any of these respects—and there is room for it 
—they are well worth the trial. 


THE KNUTSFORD PLAN 
| pioneers and Welwyn Garden Cities 
among others have demonstrated how new 
satellite towns can be coherently planned and 
developed, but there has as yet been no com- 
parable model for the expansion of an existing 
country town on orderly lines that will guaran- 
tee a healthy social life and maintain its indivi- 
dual character. The exhibition which the News 
Chronicle and the local Council have staged at 
Knutsford shows how this problem of the small 
country town threatened with development 
might be tackled, and the solutions proposed 
should have an important bearing on the types 
of plan to be adopted for the satellite towns of 
London and other cities where the expansion 
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of an existing nucleus is contemplated. 
ford is no longer the sleepy countr 
immortalised in Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranf 
it still preserves much of its individual 
it is fortunate in having the fine park of /attoy 
Hall in its immediate neighbourhoo — 7}, 
Knutsford plan sets out a better alt: natiy, 
for the town than to become yet 10the; 
dormitory of Manchester. An eventual spula. 
tion of 30,000 from an existing one of . mere 
6,000 is visualised as the maximum dz irabje 
and a careful balance is struck betw n th 
claims of industry and amenity, so t it the 
town of the future may not lose its co: muna! 
life. An excellent proposal is the exte: jon 9; 
Tatton Mere to cover the marshy grour _ north 
of the town. This would give Knutsi d the 
attraction, unusual in this country, of 4 long 
lakeside waterfront. 


MORE HEAT, LESS FUEL 


NE of the warmest places in Londo 
has been the ‘‘Good Heating fo: 
Home’ Exhibition organised by th 
Smokeless Fuel Association at the Horti 
Hall, Vincent Square. Pessimists are b« 
to doubt whether, by the time the coa: mines 
are nationalised, householders will be — ble to 
afford solid fuel for central heating and hot 
water. The older types of installation would 
already be extravagantly costly to run ‘f their 
requirements in fuel were obtainable un ter the 
ration, which in most cases they are not. One 
alternative to central heating would be the 
even older-fashioned pipe-stove, if a model 
existed which could be installed in a civilised 
room. Incidentally, why does not an enter 
prising firm take a look at the traditional 
central European porcelain stoves—things oj 
beauty in themselves—and make something 
like them for coke or wood? But there ar 
other alternatives, the subject of this exhibi 
tion, designed to make the ordinary fire d 
more for less (or no greater) fuel consumption 
The principle, worked out in various ways by 
various firms, is to combine the domestic heart! 
with central heating and for water heating 
even cooking as well by the back-to-back sys- 
tem. Among the applications are convection 
heating (hot air from hearth to bedrooms) gas- 
fire-cum-radiator, coke-fire-cum-central heating 
(with a nice-looking thing like a radiogram in 
the hall warming all the air), and the all-night 
hearth with a curfew gadget that keeps the fire 
in till the morning. Some new low-price heat 
storage cookers look useful, but are not yet on 
the market. Yet very few of the appliances are 
well enough designed to be tolerabl: in a 
civilised room. 


THE CADDIE AND HIS HIRE 


MONG the many problems of risii 
a minor but to many people no 
portant one is that of caddies’ fees. At 
it is possible at a good club to get « 
for 7s. 6d. a round, but the employer 
more popular and better served if he } 
and £1 added to the normal expen: ; of 4 
day’s golf is a considerable sum. Not ly cal 
blame the caddie overmuch for ta. ig his 
services into the best market, and ti _ golfer 
has the simple remedy of carrying own 
clubs. This, in fact, he often does, t _ there 
are many people not so young and s_ ng a 
they were, to whom the additional bi jen 0! 
even a few clubs in a light bag is in the aature 
of a last straw. In the ordinary way t! ir gol! 
is good for them, but it is not good if * ey are 
tired to death at the end of a day. This bviov 
fact among others must make it diff ult to 
golf clubs and golfers in general to ag e on ¢ 
standard fee. The well-to-do man t whom 
golf will be a pain instead of a pleasi > if he 
cannot get a caddie can hardly be reg: led as 
a monster of unsocial wickedness if he oes 
the black market. There is another bvi0l» 
fact, namely, that there are cadd s and 
caddies, some who are masters of th ~ crall 
and others who are mere beasts of bur: ‘1 whe 
have as little interest in as they hav know: 
ledge of the game. It is hard to belic ¢ that 
any legislation will make these two e trem 
earn the same money, nor is it wholly — ‘ir that 
they should. 
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ey )MMON topic of correspondence in our 
a wspapers is that concerning birds 
on 1ich tap on _window-panes, and the 
5 by i easons for this behaviour. Some people hold 
arti; fy te vie that the bird merely wishes to enter the 
tine A 00m: © hers that it is annoyed by its reflection 
a yand tries to fight the ‘‘other bird.’ A few 
sel who have psychical leanings take a gloomy view 
“gas. fy and fear that it presages death in the family, and 
ns with regard to this I can affirm that, if this were 
a ie the case, my entire family, including distant 
right fy Cousins | have never met and others I do not 
> fire fy “Sh to meet, would have been wiped out to the 
heat @ St man, woman and child years ago. Among 
t on fy ue birds which are addicted to this habit are the 
a mee robin, the two common tits, the blackbird and 
in af more rarely, the chaffinch, thrush, and wagtail. 
<<  * 
* 

N the case of the robin, although this bird is a 

most aggressive pugilist, I do not think he 
orices @@ taps against a window-pane because he is 
inim- @ shadow-fighting with his reflection. For many 
esent % xenerations the robin has been studying human 
addie § beings and their abodes, and by this time he has 
ill be @ learnt that a window is just a troublesome pane 
5 10s. 9 of glass which excludes a bird from some of the 
of aM yood things of life, and that homo sapiens for 
y ca some unexplained reason elects to live the wrong 
g his side of it. He also knows that over ninety-nine 
golfer JM per cent of the human race will supply him with 


own J ‘ood if he calls attention to his needs, and there- 
there #@ fore I think that a robin taps at a window to 
ng asf remind the occupants of the room that he is 
len 01MM outside waiting for a meal. We have a robin 
ature @ at the present time who taps on the kitchen, 
ir gol! dining. and sitting-room windows in turn until 
oy are he receives attention. 




































DV10Us I suspect also that both the tits tap for 
lt 10° Much the same reason, for their behaviour with 
> on (Mi milk bottles suggests that, small as this bird’s 
whom brain-p-n may be, the quality of the contents 
- if hem are of a exceedingly high order. It is now less 
led aM than tventy years since the patent milk 
oes U bottles vith cardboard caps came into general 
ovious@ Use, but already the great and blue tits of this 

an’ Country “rom John o’ Groats to Land’s End are 
| cral\@ bon int this World with an instinct which tells 
n whol them th < fresh cow’s milk in the early morning 
knoW- M's both : vigorating and sustaining, and exactly 
e that what po ‘ion of the cardboard cap can be bored 
creme through uickly to get at the cream on top. It 
ir that 'Stemar able that a tiny scrap like a tit should 






havelea it all this in such a short period. 
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OF BUCCLEUCH’S FOXHOUNDS : 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 





By 
Major €. 8. JARVIS 


‘oo blackbird, on the other hand, is always 
looking for trouble and, if there is one thing 
he hates more than another, it is the sight of a 
shiny black bird with an orange beak and yellow 
eyelids anywhere on his preserves. If, therefore, 
he sees one staring him in the face every time 
he alights on a window-sill there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to teach the offending 
intruder that he is trespassing. 

On the rare occasions when a wagtail tries 
to get through a pane of glass I imagine that 
some refraction of light shows him what 
appears to be a most attractive stretch of silver 
water, beside which a bird might have a most 
excellent time with mayflies and olive duns. In 
other words, like the desert wayfarer of the 
travel books, he is misled by a mirage. My 
reason for thinking this is that on rare occasions 
a kingfisher will hit a window, and owing to the 
kingfisher’s very rapid flight this is nearly always 
fatal. I saw a bird last summer which had 
killed himself by flying against a window of 
a house some three hundred yards from the 
river, and the upper part of the beak was 
snapped off short. 


* * 
* 


HAVE been reading an illustrated article on 

St. Catherine’s Monastery, which is situated 
at the foot of the Mountain of the Law in Sinai, 
and is famous for many things, among them the 
fact that it is possibly the oldest building in the 
world with the record of an unbroken period of 
occupation, for the church itself was built in 
A.D. 342, and the fortress Monastery a hundred 
and eighty years later. It is equally famous, 
I imagine, because, with the possible exception 
of Petra, there have been more articles written 
on this relic of the past than of any other build- 
ing in the world, and this, I think, is due to the 
extraordinary feeling of amazement, mingled 
with awe and reverence, which one experiences 
when one travels through the deep rocky gorges 
between towering granite mountains, and sees 
suddenly, round a corner, in this uninhabited 
wilderness, the old walls of the Monastery, en- 
circled by aged cypress trees. Partly because of 


the remarkable and uncanny silence which 
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reigns in the valley, one obtains the impression 
which is quite incorrect, that one is the first 
traveller to discover this survival of the dawn of 
Christianity, and that one must rush off and 
write about it for the benefit of others; and 
when the work is completed and published it 
will be almost word for word the same as what 
at least a hundred travellers have written before 
Whenever I read an article on St. Catherine’s 
Monastery I compare it with the one I wrote 
over twenty years ago, and would accuse the 
author of plagiarism were it not for the know- 
ledge that my own effort is itself a masterpiece 
of this crime against authorship. 
* * 
* 
HERE is only one small note of originality 
in my bit of plagiarism, which is that, as 
I obtain quite half my impressions through my 
nose (I think I must have been a foxhound in 
another existence), the thing that struck me 
most forcibly as I wandered along on a camel 
towards the Monastery was the strong aromatic 
scent from the desert scrub bushes, which grew 
everywhere and which the camels of the patrol 
trod underfoot. It was a blend of thyme and 
sage, with more than a hint of incense in it, and 
for me it provided an odour of sanctity to this 
holy spot so that one of the experiences which 
will always live in my memory was my first visit 
to the Mountain of the Law. 
* * 
* 
WAS pleased to see in the article photo- 
graphs of two very old friends of mine, 
Fathers Theoclitus and Joachim, looking exactlv 
the same as they did when first they entertained 
me with glasses of Monastery moustique—a 
form of Kummel made from dates—no less than 
twenty-four years ago. Apparently, if one 
desires to live in perfect health for as long as one 
likes, one should take up residence in this 
Monastery in the pure mountain air of 5,500 feet 
up where octogenarians are usual. Once upon 
a time I used to think the life of a Sinai monk 
both isolated and austere—except of course for 
the very excellent moustique and a fine old 
brandy they kept for special occasions—but 
from the viewpoint of to-day after nearly seven 
years of war and peace I do not think the isola- 
tion is worse than that from which we have had 
to suffer in the countryside, and I am quite 
certain I prefer the Sinai standard of austerity. 
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AM miserable beyond belief. I keep calling 

myself Judas—Judas. Tears are in my eyes 

it is no good; I cannot keep them in 
It is grey outside and raining. 


I 


check. 

I can hear the grinding noise of the lorry 
going up the muddy hill; the sound grows fainter. 
Shall I send out and stop it and bring Diksie 


back again? No, it is better that he should go. 
He will be quite happy when he arrives in the 
London Zoo; but oh! the long and terrifying 
journey. My poor Diksie! For five years he has 
loved me, followed me, never once shown 
temper or fretfulness; always implicitly trusted 
me, and now he is going forever from his Africa, 
from his home, forests, sunshine and a perfect 
life. Six weeks of terror, confusion and dis- 
illusion. I have walked away deliberately 
and left perfect strangers to entice him into 
a box and take him away. They have captured 
his native nurse and taken him along. But what 
has happened to me, his foster parent? Was I 
driven away? Did I desert at the last? Do 
such thoughts go through Diksie’s head? Who 
knows ? 

I say to myself it was the best thing to do. 
Was it? It gives me no consolation now. I am 
miserable beyond belief; my servants are sad 
and silent; the rain comes steadily down. 

* * * 


Five years ago a native reported to me, as 
an honorary game warden, that some elephants 
had got lost on a neighbouring farm when re- 
turning from a salt lick, used by them from time 
immemorial, but now fenced in on a European 
farm. They were bewildered by fences and build- 
ings and some had been shot. A small calf had 
been caught and fastened to a tree. I went over, 
and there, tied to a big tree by an enormous 
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rope round his neck, was a diminutive elephant 
scarcely two feet high. He was walking round 
and round the tree winding and unwinding him- 
self. When one approached he charged, but not 
very fiercely. He was melancholy and lonely 
and obviously wanted company. A bucket of 
water was gently pushed towards him. He 
rushed at it, stopped, touched it lightly with his 
trunk, hesitated a moment, filled his trunk 
and decanted it into his mouth. 

I let him have as much as he wanted and 
then deliberately left him for several hours. 
Then I presented to him half a bucket of warm, 
frothy, undiluted cow’s milk. Again the slow 
approach, a pause, and then a trunk full. Once 
started, he drank the lot. He was left tied to the 
tree. I woke up in the night thinking of the 
pitiful creature. 

As soon as it was light I went back and 
took him another bucket of warm milk and let 
him have one mouthful. He rampaged to get at 
the rest. I told the boys to undo his rope, and 
the moment he was free I ran with the bucket 
and he followed me all out, up a hill, into a loose 
box in the stables, where he guzzled all the 
milk. I stood and panted—it was a stiff 200 
yards. The milk finished, the elephant explored 
his box, sampled the herbs and grasses put in it, 
stood on his hind legs to reach up the wall 
with his questing trunk, then sighed and settled 
in a corner. 

It was just as well he had been released 
from the tree as the rope had started to 
abrase his neck. (Two or three dressings of cod- 
liver oil quickly put that right.) A boy was put 
in charge of Diksie. He was called Diksie 
after the boy who had caught him and roped him 
to the tree. 

I went off for the week-end, but worried 
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the whole time about the elephant. On t 
day I suggested to the owner of the farn 
he had been caught that I should take h 
to my place, and if I reared him he shi 
long to both of us. So he was brought « 
bull box and put into a nice house wit 
attached to it. This was quickly exp] 
tried to climb up over the gate, he 
crawl under the planks, about twenty 
apart, which fenced off his compartme 
the rest of my lucerne drying shed. He 
some bits of herbage and was given 
balanced milk ration; 34 fresh milk, ! 
water, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two 
meal and one of cod-liver oil; about tw: 
in all. He was not given it until he was 
grv that he did not bother to test it. It 
down, and from that day onwards there 
a sign of any trouble about food. He 
milk morning and evening. He had thre 
(two for day and one for night), all S 
natives (akin to Masai), and they were ‘ 
at intervals in order to stop his becon 
attached to any one person. 


* * * 


The first morning I was awakened 
by the head nurse to say the elephant h 
What rubbish! He could not have 
hurried out to his house and found it 
My first thought was that a leopard 
him. As we were peering about a c 
sigh came from the furthest corner of th: 
shed. We climbed over the partition a1 
Diksie lying out at full length on the 
on the lowest shelf, which, being made 
had partly collapsed under him. He h: 
a lovely nest in it. He was put back in hi 
but immediately went to the partition a 
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tened out and crawled under the lowest rail 
hack to his lucerne bed. He had to be kept at 
jome, so deeper bedding was provided and an 
extra rail put in the partition. He then tried 
to climb over it. A young elephant can stand 
right up on end and will start to climb, as you or 
| would, up a fence or wall. 

In a couple of days he was tame. He had 

nt habit. When first you went into his 

you stood near the side of it, he would 
straight up to you and butt you with 
his head, but if you stood away from the fence 
he never thought of doing it. 

He nad taken to me and one of his nurses 
particul..rly, so in two days he was let out 
and wadered round with his nurse, but always 
came to ne if I was about. 

H: vent into the nearby forest and helped 
) his favourite grasses and bushes, but 

content to lounge and be fed by his 
10 gave him herbage in his trunk or 
) his mouth. He was inquisitive and 
ly everything; some things were dis- 
once and not, apparently, tried again. 
o small that I could lift him up by his 
ind just get him off the ground. At 
’ stage he was a much better climber 
was later on. When his nurses rested, 
; when they moved, he moved. 
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H tried oranges, apples and other fruits 
and li them; he crushed oranges, sucked out 
the ju! and spat out the skin and fibres. One 
day I; ve him a large ripe tomato. He popped 
itinto is mouth and cracked it. A most hurt 
and ov aged look came into his eyes, as much 
as tos 7: ‘‘that’s a dirty trick.’’ The tomato 
was hy iedly spat out and the mouth was dust- 
ed out vith earth several times. The earth was 
suckec ap and blown into the mouth, worked 
round .e mouth then sucked out by the trunk 
and bl: wn away with vigour—all with the same 
look of disgust in his eyes. He was obviously 
making as much fuss as possible over it. The 
mouth- leaning was interminable, and then the 
trunk fad to be cleaned and finally the tip of it 
scraped by putting his foot on it and dragging 
it from under the foot. 

Was he allergic to tomatoes? He never 
touche’ either the plants or the fruit again. 
He once tried beer and did not like it, also 
whisky Bread and sweet buns were fairly 
interesting, but not so good as a nice twig pulled 
from the highest reachable bough or a tough 
reeper. He went where he willed, in the garden, 
into the house. He knew very well where he was 
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DIKSIE’S SPIRITUAL HOME. 


supposed to walk and that flowers were for- 
bidden. He would give a half glance round and 
hurriedly grab a rose, a bunch of heliotrope 
or one of his favourites, pop it into his mouth 
and hurry on. He loved people and always 
went round the garden when showing people 
round, along paths, over bridges, everywhere. 
Potentillas, strawberries, peas (flowering or 
vegetable) were hard to resist, and if temptation 
was too strong it was with one eve on me that he 
grabbed a tasty mouthful. ; 

It was the same in the house. He knew 
very well where he could go and what he could 
do. One afternoon I was called from my office 
by one of our lady guests, who asked me if I 
minded Diksie eating all my flowers in the 
drawing-room. I went along; he had nearly 
finished off a bow] of roses, with hardly a drop of 
water spilled, and was nonchalantly picking 
sweet peas out of another bow] when I came in 
and said : ‘“‘ Ao, Diksie. What are you doing? ”’ 
He turned to me and followed waving his trunk, 
a sweet pea sticking out of his mouth. And Iam 
sure he said : “ Jolly nice flowers those, aren’t 
they? ”’ 

He never attempted to go in anywhere that 
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!E LIKED HIS NURSES BUT ALWAYS LEFT THEM TO COME TO 
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HERE HE SPENT ALL HIS EARLY LIFE 


Was too small for him, and implicitly trusted me 
over the little bridges in the garden, intuitively 
knowing that if they would carry me they were 
enough for him. Later when he got much bigger 
he always tested such things for himself and 
gave up going over the more flimsy ones. Chil- 
dren rode on his back and played with him; 
that he adored. If one was lying on the grass 
and Diksie came along he stopped, touched one 
with his trunk, sighed, rubbed one leg against 
the other, sighed again, lay down by one’s side, 
rolled, sighed, dozed and never by any chance 
trod or walked on one. Except once. One day 
his chief nurse came along and _ indignantly 
complained that while he was lying asleep Diksie 
had rolled on him. ‘‘What nonsense! ”’ I said. 
“A great fellow like you afraid of a little tiny 
elephant rolling on you.” ‘“‘That’s all very 
well,’’ replied the indignant nurse; ‘‘it does not 
matter now, but when he grows into a great 
big elephant and does it—will it not matter 
then? ’”’ I had no answer, but when Diksie 
left me, bless him, he was seven feet long and 
seven feet high and he had never rolled o1 
trodden on anyone. 


There was a féte for war funds in the near- 
by town and I was asked to take Diksie along 
and give children rides. I did so and nearly 
died of exhaustion. Diksie climbed into the 
lorry after me like a lamb. and walked sedately 
out at the other end. Dear me! What a day! 
Diksie was really very good. It is true he man- 
aged to steal some milk and when being driven 
away from it sprayed it all over a woman's 
dress. He also had evil designs on the cake to 
be won by the person guessing its correct weight 
But taking it all in all he behaved placidly and 
earned a lot of money. I was the sufferer. Every 
small child who paid for a ride, about 200 yards 
out and back again, of course wanted Diksie 
to run, and as he would run only if I ran in front 
of him it is quite easy to imagine my state of 
exhaustion, and rather bitter feeling about all 
small children, by the end of the afternoon. 
“You look very tired,’’ someone remarked. I 
gave him a scathing look. 

Diksie walked back into his lorry and went 
off home, full of milk, sugar and sweet cakes. 
He and I earned a lot of money that day. It was 
suggested that I should take him to a bigger 
show in Nairobi, but I stuck at that. 

It gave guests a surprise sometimes at 
luncheon when an elephant’s trunk came over 
their shoulder and touched them lightly on the 
cheek, or if a bedroom door was pushed open 
and Diksie walked in, presumably to see if the 
occupant was comfortable. One day a good lady 
visitor, her husband and I stood talking near 
one of my pools. The good lady, in the middle 
of pointing out something of interest, turned 
round to me in a very surprised and somewhat 
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HE SOON KNEW HIS NURSES AND WENT EVERYWHERE WITH THEM 


outraged manner. I had noticed, but she hadn’t, 
Diksie come up behind and gently feel her from 
calf to waist in a swift movement of the trunk. 
She must have thought I had a very long arm 
and was something of a contortionist. As a 
matter of fact, she thought nothing of the sort. 
She knew nothing of the elephant and was too 
surprised to think exactly how I had stroked 
her. At least that is what she said. 
* * * 


There were no dull moments with Diksie. 
One day a friend bet me I could not get him to 
follow me upstairs into my bedroom. Of course 
he would, I said; that was quite easy. And so it 
was, but having got there, he first of all wanted 
to step out of the window, and I had to draw 
the curtains. Then he panicked. The stairs 
must have looked a dreadful dark hole to him. 
He made another attempt at the windows. 
Chen he proceeded to do, not only number one 
and number two, as the small children say, 
but also three, four and, I think, five. He 
seemed to exude from every hole and crevice 
in his body. Then he rampaged. My friends 
were convulsed with laughter, my head boy 
looked shocked and I was frantic. I had a 
picture of Diksie growing to full elephant-hood 
in my bedroom; of building a ramp up to a 
window. I could get him to the top of the 
stairs, and to put one foot on the first step, 
but then back he went, and there was more to 
clean up. 
My goodness ! I groaned; he 
would break a leg. By this time 
house servants and gardeners had 
collected. They looked rather 
frightened. They dare not laugh. 
Then milk, the universal panacea, 
finally did the trick. A nice bowl 
of it was produced. Diksie paused, 
had a taste and I retired down 
a step. A little more milk, another 
step. The moment the bulk of him 
was on the downward slope, my 
friends gave a push behind. There 
was a wild elephant scream and 
Diksie and I arrived at the bottom 
of the stairs, neither of us with any 
bones broken. The moment he got 
outside there another 
internal upheaval. Goodness ! it 
is unbelievable what an amount of 
extraneous matter a voung 
elephant holds in reserve. My 
friends had to subscribe to Diksie’s 
War Fund on a 20s. basis that day. 
Others tried to get me to repeat the 
performance. I am = sure Diksie 
would have done it nor 
would I. 
He did make a mistake, but 

once, about a door. He 
measured and felt them 
before attempting to go through, 
and as he got bigger he gave up 
going through anything less than 
a gate. But once he made a mis- 
take. He could easily pass through 
the door from my dining-room to 
my sitting-room. It was a double 
one. One day, not noticing that 
only half of it was open, he took 


Was 


nevel 


only 
always 


it in his stride. It was not very good for the 


door. 
*x* * * 

Was Diksie ever ill? Yes, twice. One 
morning his nurse reported that he was stand- 
ing in his house and twitching all over. He 
was behaving rather like somebody with violent 
hiccoughs, but he had no temperature and 
did not appear in any way distressed. Still 
he obviously did not feel too good in his legs, 
because he cleverly leaned on the side of his 
sleeping enclosure if he wanted to move. As he 
liked cod-liver oil and did not mind bicarbonate 
of soda his morning milk was stiffly laced with 
both. Then I went to the local vet (25 miles 
away) and asked his advice; he thought he had 
probably eaten too much salt from the salt 
lick and then too much lush vegetation. Per- 
haps that was it. When I came back he was 
still in his pen as I had ordered, and he had 
been kept off evervthing but water. He was, 
apparently, fit again. There were no recurrences 
and I kept him off the salt lick. 

The next time he was ill it was due to his 
own greediness. It was reported to me that he 
had a very swollen stomach and that his bowels 
were not working. Indeed, his stomach was 
the size of a balloon and taut as a drum. 
Enquiries showed that he had stolen over half 
a bag of maize the day before. What was the 
treatment? I tried turpentine and oil—would 
he look at it? I thought of calomel. How 
much and how did vou give it?) He was made 
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to lie down and his stomach was pumnilleq 
and kneaded. I sat on it and bounced uj anq 
down. There were one or two small report: but 
nothing else happened. There was no qui tion 
about it: an enema was essential. As :rup 
pump was produced, a bucket of soap _uds 
mixed, and Diksie was beguiled with ga; 
to lie down again. 

Bless my soul! He was on his f ¢ jp 
a second like a cat off hot bricks. This ema 
business needed organisation. A longer p' °e of 
rubber was produced and fitted on the ; mp: 
a hospital squad enrolled. I was direc r of 
operations and chief calmer at Diksie’s ead. 
One boy held the bucket, another the ! ndle 
of the pump at the ready, a third insert — the 
rubber and held it firmly together with D sie’; 
tail. Instructions were to go where Diksie ent. 
not to upset the bucket and not to stop imp. 


ing. At the first pump, there was an ele hant 
scream of indignation; at the second a _uder 
one and we got moving—Diksie runni »: all 
doubled up, screaming and panting. I we run- 
ning sideways and_ backwards, brea less 


“Steady Diksie dear, ao, ao winni”’ (his 1 irses 
terms of endearment). 

All over the place we went, nearly in’ » the 
house, all over the garden. A young nav.’ sur- 
geon, who was spending sick leave wit!: me, 
followed, encouraging, laughing. There w: s one 
mishap. The boy with the bucket, whic!: was 
still half full, fell. So Diksie was taken to |\‘s en- 
closure and another half bucket of soaj and 
water prepared. This time the procedure was 
repeated in the small enclosure. The speed was 
hotter and the distance covered round that 
small space quite a lot. It was finished. The 
surgeon lieutenant congratulated us, black and 
white, on a smart bit of work. So it was; almost 
instantaneous. There was a distant sound of 
thunder—even Diksie looked alarmed at it. 
Then a terrific explosion—and there was the 
half bag of maize, nearly all of it undigested! | 
hope you will not think this story too natural, 
but it was an episode over which I often 
laugh, and besides curing Diksie I am certain 
it did the convalescing naval surgeon a powe1 
of good. 

* * * 

The time went on and Diksie grew apace. 
He still belonged half to my neighbour and half 
to me. One morning I got a note : “ My dear S. 
I believe to-day is your birthday. I give you my 
half of Diksie, Yours, etc.’’ A present that could 


* 





HE USED TO FOLLOW ME ALL ROUND THE GARDEN 
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not have given more pleasure! Diksie was all 
mine. Soon small tusks appeared and he loved 
to kneel on the lawn and stick the points of 
them in the soft turf to tear up tufts of grass and 
eat them. I have read that elephants grow 
about two inches a year and reach maturity in 
seventeen years. My Diksie grew from two feet 
to over seven feet in five years. If he is going on 
is seventeen years old he is going to be 


until ! 
some clephant. He used to spend a lot of his 
time, when feeding short grass, on his fore knees. 
He ' travel quite fast that way. One day 
I he that Mrs. B. had said: ‘‘What a pity 
that elephant is so rickety. The poor thing 
gor ut on its knees.”’ I was outraged till I 
rea hat she had seen. 

ie also used this action for going up 
ste iks. For going down the same banks 
he | tobogganed. The postures and con- 
tor hat an elephant can go through are 
im) ‘to believe until one sees them. I have 
thi ymetimes that Diksie was cast and 
col get up. Then, the impulse moving 
hin vuld be on his feet as quick as lightning. 
Th thing happened if he did not want 
pe ride on his back, or too many got on it. 
He | sit bolt upright, then throw himself 
ove iis side, then slowly start to get on his 
feet a sly look in his eye, and the next min- 
ute ould be literally on his head and his 
pas rs sprawling in all positions in front 
of } Having offloaded them he would stand 
bv lacently, allow them to mount again, 
anc t them to a new diversion—a favourite 
one : would run under a low hanging, very 
pric mermaid rose, and were his passengers 
fool ough to stay on his back, it meant torn 
clot ind scratches for them. It was all fun 
and lid not mind in the least repeating the 
perf: .ances over and over again. But only so 
long there was an appreciative audience. 
If tl failed there was a snort from Diksie 
and went off to join the horses or his parti- 
cular ..end, my young Jersey bull. 

se two had almost grown up together 
and e fast friends. If they were parted and 
the | bellowed there would be an answering 
trum from Diksie as he hurried up to find 
out what was wrong. The bull acted in exactly 


the sanie manner. A strange bull was a different 
matter. One day a herdsman reported that 
Diksie and another bull had been fighting and 
the bull was hurt. ‘Serve it right for fighting,’’ 
said |, as I went to see the damage. I discovered 
it was Diksie who had got a wound (only slight, 
it turned out). ‘‘Why is that confounded bull 
interfering with Diksie?’’ was my somewhat 
different remark. ‘ 
* * * 

Ihe wild elephants used to visit me at 
times but they were not encouraged. They 
would probably have killed Diksie for his smell 
of humans, and I am sure he would have run 
away from them. Sometimes I used to meet him 
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HE LOVED PEOPLE, ESPECIALLY CHILDREN 


out in the forests, or on the nearby hill. I used 
to go up and put my arms round his neck (as 
long as I could) or hang on his ear and say ‘‘ Ao 





HE ALWAYS PLAYED UP TO THE 
GALLERY— 


Diksie, awinni.’’ I wonder who would have had 
the biggest shock, I or a wild elephant, had I em- 
braced one by mistake ? 

Why Diksie should -have disliked rain I 


—AND GAVE THE CHILDREN RIDES 


cannot think. His family lived in the high Aber- 
dare Mountains in huge areas of wet forests and 
bamboos, but he loathed getting wet. If you 
were caught and sheltered under a tree and 
Diksie was out nearby, he would run up and 
very gently but firmly oust you from the shel- 
tered side of the tree. There was no rough stuff, 
nothing deliberate. Diksie was in the driest 
place, that was all. He did not mind your shel- 
tering behind an ear or on his leeward side. It 
was the same if rain came on when he was in 
the garden; he would run for the shelter of one 
of my little porch verandas. One might remain 
seated for some time, but finally one would be 
edged into a corner or out into the rain. It was 
quite as inexorable as fate—all done with great 
charm, but if one looked close into the eye, there 
was a look of determination. Of course, I could 
have had bigger verandas, but when I built 
my house I built it for humans, not elephants. 
Diksie fully realised that, I feel. There was 
something very determined about the ‘‘ Pardon, 
M’sieu ’”’ of his expression. Just like that of a 
French peasant woman in the market place. 
She is determined to reach, with her basket, a 
particular stall, however dense the crowd. That 
was Diksie to a tee. I can almost hear him 
breathing : ‘‘ Pardon, M'sieu.”’ 

It was somewhat the same when the late 
Governor, Sir H. Moore, after luncheon, gave 
Diksie an interview. The Governor liked his 
pipe and was filling it slowly and offered Diksie 
a pinch of the delicious smelling tobacco. It was 
new and delightful to Diksie, and was chewed 
with relish. As the Governor stood talking, 
with his tobacco pouch in his hand, Diksie 
very deftly inserted the tip of his trunk in 
the pouch. and sucked out the rest of the 
tobacco and put it in his mouth. So delicate 
and swift was the action that no one realised 
what had happened till the tobacco had all 
gone. 

On another occasion Diksie arrived in the 
middle of luncheon, tried the glass of a window, 
left it, found an open window and put his trunk 
through and waved it about. The party, at the 
sweet, broke up and went out to talk to Diksie. 
One person, with his plate of soufflé in his hand, 
had hardly got out of the door when his atten- 
tion was distracted for a moment. I am sure 
that Diksie, in some way known to himself 
only, caused the distraction intentionally, for 
instantaneously there was a sudden sucking 
noise and the soufflé had completely disappeared. 
There was simply no trace of it, beyond that 
Diksie was sucking the end of his trunk with his 
best sugar expression, mouth slightly open, 
eyes half closed and that long drawn ‘“‘Uugh ” 
expression of the true gourmand as he samples 
the first mouthful of a long anticipated luxury. 
Diksie could assume that expression to per- 
fection. 

(To be concluded). 
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MARY STUART IN WENSLEYDALE 


Written and Illustrated by 
G. BERNARD WOOD 


ELL GILL cuts across an ancient gate 
H between Westmorland and Yorkshire. 
The modern highway clings to Maller- 

stang Gorge, but up here, where the wind never 
rests, a strip of close-cropped grass and herbage 
amid the surrounding heather marks the way 
that Celt, Roman, Norseman and Saxon trod 
when bent on foray or feud. Tamed, it became 
a drovers’ road—and then, one day, exuded its 
moorland fragrance for the passing of a queen. 
After her Scottish adventures, Mary Stuart 

had been held at Carlisle Castle under the pro- 
tection of my Lord Scrope, Warden of the 
Western Marches and Governor of Carlisle. In 
July, 1568, Queen Elizabeth ordered Scrope to 
take his royal charge to Bolton Castle in 
Wensleydale. Thus, after spending a night at 
Pendragon Castle, Westmorland, en route, Mary 
entered Yorkshire by this ancient track—the 


CASTLE BOLTON VILLAGE AND 


a natural terrace. It was sweet with the scent 
of briar roses when Mary rode up towards the 
castle. Save for the gay banners of the Scropes, 
which then but heightened the beauty of the 
place with its flowers and trees, the village has 
changed little since her day. 

Writing to Cecil, Elizabeth’s chief minister, 
Knollys said of Bolton Castle : 

This house appeareth to be very strong, 
very fair and very stately, after the old 
manner of building, and it is the highest 
walled house that I have seen, and hath but 
one entrance thereinto. And half the number 
of these soldiers may better watch and ward 
the same, then the whole number thereof 
could do Carlisle Castle. : 

Though damaged by Parliamentary troops 
during the Civil Wars, the original structure of 
the castle—with its four corner-towers (three of 
which remain) and rectangular courtyard—is 
still more or less intact. Begun in 1379, the 
castle took 18 years to build, each year—it is 
said—costing 1,000 marks, making a total of 


MARY STUART’S ESCAPE ROUTE TOWARDS 


LEYBURN SHAWL VIEWED FROM ONE OF THE CASTLE TOWERS 


beginning, as Halliwell Sutcliffe put it, of 
“the heartache road to Fotheringhay.”’ 

Mary’s imprisonment at Bolton Castle, 
though of only seven months’ duration, marked 
a crucial period in that historic tragedy, for it 
was while here that she consented to the con- 
ference at York where Moray produced the 
Casket Letters. Lord Westmorland had waited 
on the moors to intercept the carriers of those 
incriminating letters—which some believed to 
have been forged— but in vain. Bolton Castle, the 
only one of Mary’s English prisons still surviving 
in anything more than ruinous state, became for 
her the turning-point between faith in Eliza- 
beth’s good intentions and the long, dreary 
years of despair before her execution. 

Yet it was not an unhappy queen who rode 
into Yorkshire that July day. Sir Francis 
Knollys, who shared with Scrope the royal 
custodianship, wrote of Mary that, after leaving 
Carlisle, she was “ very quiet, very tractable and 
void of displeasant countenance.’’ With her she 
had a retinue of 40 servants and, as they dipped 
down by Cotterdale into the main valley, there 
were lovely scenes to greet them—innumerable 
gills watering cream-walled meadows, a succes- 
sion of stone-built villages down by the River 
Ure, fine woodlands, a delectable land over- 
shadowed on the south by the bold scarps of 
Addlebrough and Pen Hill. 

High on the opposite, northern side of the 
valley, Castle Bolton village—one wide street 
rounded off by castle and church—occupies 


approximately £12,000 at 14th-century values. 
The large oak beams still in evidence were 
brought here as trees by “‘dyvers draughts of 
oxen”’ from Engleby in Cumberland, much of 
the same moorland route being used as that 
traversed, almost two centuries later, by Mary. 

It was one hour after sun-down when Lady 
Scrope, sister of the Duke of Norfolk, greeted 
her at the castle, on July 15. This kindly 


AN ALMS-BAG, ABOUT 5 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN TO MARY 
BY THE QUEEN OF FRANCE 


INS. WIDE, 


reception was offset by the total unreadin:s fo) 
accommodating the young queen in co «fort 
Her apartments were so ill-furnished th t Sj; 
George Bowes sent hangings and beddin¢y: from 
his own house at Streatlam in Teesdale, D. -ham 

a kindness which Mary recalled when \ iting 
to him eleven years later. Elizabeth si plied 
from her household ‘‘ pewter vessels, bras pots 
pans, racks, and a copper kettle for diling 
beef, garden sauces and other  nece saries 
incident to dinners.” 

Mary was allowed a weekly sup; ly of 
venison, but the domestic arrangement were 
none too convenient, for more than half (f he 
servants had to be billeted in the villagc The 
gossip that would naturally arise fro: this 
circumstance has been admirably reflec -d by 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe in the second act >f her 
play, Mary of Scotland in Wensleydale, where 
the village children come to perform their 
Christmas mummery before the quee:. (On 
being asked what other parts they can pli, two 
of the youngsters reply : 

YEW MAaAIpEN.—I most 
pretend I’m thee! 

KinG Hotty.—Aye, she does 
an’ I play Bothwell, I do, wi’ a black 
frown an’ a girt French sword, an 
(pointing at the Snow Lad) he’s that 
saft we allus mak* him play Darnley 

Various sources enable one to form 
an intimate picture of Mary’s life at 
Bolton. Her suite was limited to a 
chamber in the south-west tower and 
a very small room adjoining it. Here 
she wrote her first letter in English; it 
was addressed to Knollys, her “good 
schoolmaster,’’and bears the postscript 
—‘‘excuse my ivel writin thes furst 
tyme.”’ Her skill at embroidery was 
renowned; she found ample opportunity 
for it at Bolton. 

The writer was recently permitted 
to photograph a number of heirlooms 
of the Barwick family (to be referred to 
later), comprising many articles which 
Mary is said to have had with her at 
Bolton. It is not surprising to find 
several pieces of beautiful embroidery 
among them. One is a muslin apron— 
believed to be the queen’s own handi- 
work—with a floral pattern embroidered 
in coloured silk. Another is a silk 
tapestry picture attributed to Mary, 
and presumably worked by her while at 
Bolton. Its subject is given as The 
Prodigal Son, but the chief incidents of 
this story—the prodigal feeding with 
the swine, and the father’s welcome 
home—are confined to the top right aid left 
corners respectively, the larger and «entra! 
scene being a feast in Elizabethan style. Seated 
beside the host and hostess at the table is the 
jester in cap and bells, while in the lef: fore- 
ground are two figures strangely reminis ent of 
Mary Queen of Scots and Rizzio with } ; lute 
The intervening spaces are filled with tr s and 
flowers, birds, beasts and butterflies, 1 the 
whole conception is carried out in blues, eens, 
and terra cotta. 

The alms-bag used by Mary at Bolt 
exquisite piece of work in green, blue « 
silks, with silver-lace forming the calyce 
flowers in the design—had been given to 
the Queen of France. It is one of the 
found in Mary’s private chapel at Bolt: 
was possibly given to Lord Scrope alo: with 
the other mementoes on her hasty depai ure! 
1659. 

Other devotional items are a Com union 
cloth of linen and lace, which stil bears 
some wine stains; a chalice-cover in c ‘oured 
silks, a rosary of ebony beads and a »ronz 
crucifix. 

Another of her possessions was 
broidered linen waistcoat that, accor 
some authorities, had belonged to Rizzi: 
personal are a pair of coloured lace rui\ sé 
lace collar, and a pair of grey leather he king: 
gloves with deep silk fringe. Not least i» erest- 
ing is the batch of brocade patterns, or s mples, 
pinned in a kind of pink wallet—simp!? test’ 
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mony to that love ot beautiful materials which 
caused Mary to write frequently to the French 
ambassador asking him to buy for her so many 
‘ells of crimson satin, of the colour and of the 
sample of silk which I send you,” or so many 
‘ells of gold lace, ornamented with silver 
spangles. . . a é 
rhe queene here is merry, and hunteth, 
seth her time in pleasant manner.”’ So 
wrote Knollys about the end of July. Though 
closely watched, she enjoyed much freedom at 
first and, according to Froude, ‘‘the gates of 
; Castle were usually thrown open to the 


and } 


Scro} 
neigh! ourhood, and the eager knights-errant had 
free access to her person.”’ 

st how many plots were devised to 
enal lary to escape from Bolton it is impos- 
sible . say. Certainly Knollys was increasingly 
on t. - alert. Once, while playing chess with 
Lor rope, he noticed “ Kit’? Norton in low 
con ition with the queen while ostensibly 
hol her embroidery frame. He called the 
capt f the guard immediately and enquired 
whet Norton ever kept watch. ‘‘Sometimes,”’ 
can e answer. “‘ Then see that he watches no 
mo! ommanded Knollys. 

nso, it was Norton who eventually con- 
triv er escape, if the local tradition be true. 
Son storians allow the incident; others deny 
it. it would take more than a college of 


prof rs to quench the Wensleydale belief 
that two solid hours ‘‘ Kit’’ once rode side- 
by-s with Mary in a bid for freedom. They 


wert ertaken on Leyburn Shawl, a wooded 


lime ie scar away to the east, at a place still 
know 1s Queen’s Gap. 

ther tradition relates that, on a 
differ occasion, the same intrepid youth, who 
was |. er to lose his head at Tyburn, fled with 
the en through Coverdale—a small valley 
brane ing southwards from Wensleydale at 
Midd..'\am, the pair managing to reach the 
Nort.’ family home at Rylston, near Skipton. 
[he .ortons were deeply implicated in the 
Catho..c Rising of the North.) But this story is 
almos! certainly the result of wishful thinking 
onthe part of those—and there are many up here 
in the (ales—still in love with a Stuart memory. 


Several escapades there must have been, 
however, for Knollys later ordered twelve men 
armed with pistols to accompany Mary on her 
tings and, at the same time, sought to curtail 
these by refusing to provide food for her horses. 
But Mary, still well supplied with money from 
her friends in France and elsewhere, filled her 
stables with such liberal quantities of hay and 
corn that she caused the local prices to rise, an 
inconvenience which led one of her ‘‘ gaolers’”’ to 
omplain to Cecil, . our horse-meat (i.e. 
food) grows marvellously scarce, and dear; for 
this queen will have it for her own horses, what- 
soever she pay, her delight to ride about is such.”’ 

Some authorities contend that had Mary 


ENAMELLED GLASS WINDOWS AT LOW HALL, NETHER YEADON, 
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A SILK TAPESTRY PICTURE, ABOUT 22 INS. LONG, BELIEVED TO BE THE 


5) a fasdd soe? WEE . 


WORK OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS WHILE IMPRISONED AT BOLTON 


not trusted Elizabeth’s goodwill on her behalf, 
she could have effected an escape while out 
riding, especially during those early weeks 
at Bolton. It was only towards the end of 
her imprisonment in Wensleydale that she 
attempted to break free. By that time, however, 
news of her intrigue with the Duke of Norfolk— 
—Lady Scrope, his sister, acting as their inter- 
mediary—had reached Elizabeth. Moreover, 
after the York conference, the Casket Letters 
were submitted to the Council at Westminster ! 
Suddenly, in the depth of winter (January 26, 
1569), Mary was removed from Bolton Castle, 
passing through Ripon on her way to Tutbury, 
in Staffordshire. The ring had tightened around 
her. Though she was still treated as half-guest, 
half-prisoner, the play of events that led ultim- 
ately to Fotheringhay, Northamptonshire, was 
now definitely set against her. 

Many dramatic episodes in that fateful 
career have been delineated in a beautiful, yet 
little-known, series of enamelled glass windows 
at Low Hall, Nether Yeadon, Airedale. This is 
the ancestral home of the Barwicks. The family 


heirlooms already mentioned were kept here 
until Mr. J. M. D. Barwick sold the property 
a few years ago and moved to Harrogate, where 
the heirlooms are now kept. It was to provide 
a historical setting, as it were, for the royal 
mementoes that Mr. John Marshall-Barwick 
had the windows at Low Hall designed, almost 
50 years ago, by an ecclesiastical architect named 
Healy, who practised in Bradford and London. 

The series begins with the landing of Mary 
at Leith; then follow scenes showing her inter- 
view with John Knox; Mary and Darnley lead- 
ing the army; and David Rizzio playing his lute 
before Mary. The tempo quickens with the 
portrayal of her escape to Dunbar, and her 
abduction by Bothwell; she is taken prisoner at 
Edinburgh, signs her abdication, and then 
escapes from Lochleven Castle. It is a wistful 
Mary who is shown on the ramparts of Bolton 
Castle. Breviary in hand, she looks out over the 
hills and moors of Wensleydale while a hal- 
berdier—believed to represent Scrope—bars the 
way. The final scene depicts her trial at 
Fotheringhay. 
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THE WADFIELD, SUDELEY, Gloucestershire— | 


THE HOME OF 
Mr. ANTHONY LESLIE SMITH 


This charming Cotswold house, built about 
1700, has preserved its original character 
in a remarkably untouched state. The in- 


terior contains a fine contemporary staircase 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


ROM the fact that the Wadfield looks 
Pw: on Sudeley Castle and to-day forms 

part of the Sudeley estate, one might 
be led to suppose that it was built by a 
former owner of Sudeley for a tenant or, 
possibly, as a dower house. But the evidence 
points to a different conclusion. Until about 
fifteen years ago, when Major Dent Brockle- 
hurst had the house rehabilitated and 
carefully repaired, it was still what, presum- 
ably, it had always been, a farm-house. A 
long search through old deeds, wills and 
other documents would be needed to discover 
the name of its builder. As it is, we do not 
know how long it has been Sudeley property, 
for the Sudeley estates were reassembled in 


1—A FRONT OF EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALITY AND CHARM 
From the north 


the thirties of last century by the brothers 
John and William Dent. After the’ Castle 
had been dismantled under the Common- 
wealth, Sudeley fell on evil days, and only a 
fragment of it remained habitable as a 
farm-house. From the Lords Chandos its 
ownership passed to the Pitts of Stratfieldsaye, 
so that whether Wadfield Farm was a 
copyhold or freehold at that time, its builder 
is not likely to have had much to do with 
the owner of Sudeley. The earliest occupant 
I have been able to trace is a farmer of the 
name of Charles Summers. In the Chelten- 
ham Museum there is a sampler map of 
England and Wales, which his dauynter, 
Mary, worked at her boarding school, 
“Hucclecote Academy,” near Gloucester. It 
is dated June 8, 1824. Those wei the 
days, following the boom of the Napo'sonic 
wars, when, as Cobbett complained, ~very 
farmer was aspiring to be a_ gent! nan, 
installing a piano in his parlour and ¢ ving 
his daughters “education.” 

It was suggested last week that the 
builder of this charming little house wasa_ros- 
perous Cotswold sheep farmer, who may ave 
combined farming with trade as a wo nan 
in Winchcombe. The evidence of the me 
points to the growing of woad for d_ ing, 
but that probably long antedates the bu “ing 

or, rather, rebuilding. That there w | an 
earlier house on the site scarcely adn 5 ol 
doubt, and it is possible that the es ting 
structure incorporates some older alls, 
and reproduces an original L-shaped lan. 
But there is no clear proof of this, alt >ugh 
some older materials have certainly een 
re-used. Where the main block is join | by 
the wing running back behind, two — alls 
of enormous girth prolong the line «the 
south wall westwards and help to si port 
the first and second floors; a builder i L700 
would hardly have used such ns sive 
timbers, but he might have made of 
existing ones. In the roof of the main _ ock, 
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2.—THE STAIRCASE RISING THE | ULL 
HEIGHT OF THE HOUSE 


Country joinery of the time of Wr 





too, there are principals 
with roughly hewn collars 
ind king post that look 
as though they had been 
ised again. The external 
stonework and careful 
finish of the whole design 
lo not suggest a_ re- 
modelling, but a complete 
rebuilding; moreover, the 
main block is built above 
ellars, which appear to 
be contemporary with it. 
rhe plan of the house 

is interesting and unusual. 
Ifweenter by what was the 
riginal front door (Fig. 1), 
we find ourselves in a nar- 
tow lobby with doors to 
left and right, leading into 
the present sitting -room 
ind dining-room, and a 
loor ahead that only opens 
into a cupboard under the 
stairs. The staircase, which 
ccupics the centre of the 
block, instead ‘of being 
ascended direct from an 
entrance hall, is reversed, 
md \ou go up from a 
small all on the far side. 
Doul t.ss, this was a con- 
venlen arrangement, for 
of the farm must 

have centred on 

tyard behind and 
k-door have seen 

much nore coming and 
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PANELLED SITTING-ROOM, ONCE THE FARMER’S PARLOUR 


4.—IN THE DINING-ROOM: MAHOGANY FURNITURE, OLD SILVER AND GLA 
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4 MAHOGANY FOUR-POSTER AND BEDSIDE CHAIR 


6.—THE REGENCY 


BEDROOM IN PALE GREEN AND WHITE 





7.—ORIGINAL 


FIREPLACE IN A 


BEDROOM: A NOBLE 
COTSWOLD STONE-CUTTING 


PIECE 


OF 


1946 


going than the front door, handsome as it is 
clearly did the plan point this way that when the | 
was rehabilitated, the space between the kitche: 
the main block was made the entrance hall an 
front door now opens from the court. The : 
side of this court is formed by a later range oj 
buildings, behind which is the farm-yard, with a 
(seen in Fig. 1) to the south-west. 

The staircase, of oak, is an interesting ex: 
of country joiners’ work, aiming at that ble: 
stateliness and elegance characterising town | 
staircases of the time (Fig. 2). It is carried up t 
attics on the same dignified scale, and the top la: 
is crowned by a four-part plaster vault, in the c 
of which is a circular piece of wood from whic 
doubt, once hung a chandelier or lantern. Thi 
given rise to a story that the house was origi 
built round a tree, whose tall, and remarkably sk 
trunk occupied the centre of the building. 
sumably, the round piece of wood is the sav 
top! Another tale of a house being built rov 
tree was recalled in the recent account of Ca 
Castle that appeared in these pages (COUNTRY 
May 11, 1945). There the trunk of a thorn tree i 
cellar remains firm and strong to this day. 

In fashioning his staircase the joiner encouni: 
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various problems, which he solved as best he knew. 
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8.—SKETCH PLAN 





He did not venture on the new method of gi 
each step a carved bracket, but put his trust in 
old, firmer sloped string, which is moulded wi 
pronounced ovolo, each section of string m¢ 
rather awkwardly at the angles. His newel 
plain posts with the handrail abruptly ramped 
their tops. It will be noticed that even the | 
landing section of the balustrade is continued u} 
on a slant to avoid the inconvenience of too st 
ramp to the handrail at this point. Little att 
was made to relate the panelling to the stait 
there is no dado rising in company with the balust 
These small problems of design were only grac 
solved by joiners as they gained experience, bi 
all its awkwardness this staircase is an adm 
feature of the house, adding dignity and in 
to the interior, and achieving elegance with its) 
turned spiral balusters. At the foot of the sta! 
latticed dog-gate, barring descent to (or ascent 
the cellars. This was illustrated last week. 
The plan admitted of two rooms on eacl 
of the main block, one on either side of the sta 
The living-room (the farm-house parlour) has k 
original panelling (Fig. 3), and has a stone fire 
modelled on the surviving original one in the be« 
seen in Fig. 7. The latter’s bold and clean! 
mouldings, again with a pronounced ovolo 
the cornice, are admirable, and so is the 
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polection surround. In the copy in the 
drawing-room the greater width needed 
to match the overmantel panel precluded 
keeping to the fine proportions of the 
original. The panelling, painted ivory, shows 
off the pictures and furniture to advantage. 
A prized possession is the charming engraved 
mirror (Figs. 11 and 12), framing a rhymed 
version of the Lord’s Prayer. At the bottom 
of the centre panel, beside the knees of one 
of the adoring infants, are the initials of the 
versatile craftsman, artist and poet, ‘‘J.C. 
comp. st delineav' et Sculp. 1728.’ The gilt 
gesso ‘rame of another mirror (Fig. 9) is a 
fine « d more sophisticated example of early 
18th- r late 17th- century taste. 

e east end of the dining-room was 
form y shut off by a narrow passage 














































































9—MIRROR WITH GILT GESSO FRAME 
Circa 1700 





giving communication from 
the old front door to 
the back of the house, but 
it is probable that the par- 
tition was a later insertion, 
and it is, anyhow, much 
better away. This end of 
the room (Fig. 4) has a run 
of the tall panel and post 
kind of panelling, to which 
teference was made last 
week. It appears again in 
the bedroom above (Fig. 
5), and is a survival of 
old country methods of 
partitioning. A pale green 
figured fabric on the walls 
and a brown pile carpet 
are the setting for some 
handsome pieces of late 
\8th-century furniture, old 


silver, and glass. On the 
sideboard stands a re-. 
markably fine pair of 


Rege: y cut-glass candel- 
abra, held in the out- 
stre ched hands of a 
patie. t black boy (Fig. 10) 


a ¢ nceit which the odd 
taste 
foun: 


f the time doubtless 
diverting. Another 
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notable mirror; with a walnut carved and 
gilt frame, surmounted by an eagle, hangs 
above the sideboard. 

Over the dining-room is the bedroom 
with the four-poster mahogany bedstead 
seen in Fig. 5. The original stone fireplace 
in this room has already been remarked on. 
The bedside chair shows how elegantly an 
18th-century cabinet-maker could improve 
on the ‘‘close stool” of earlier times. In the 
corresponding bedroom above the sitting- 
room (Fig. 6) a Regency treatment has been 
followed to a colour scheme in white, 
and green, with pale primrose carpet. The 
curtains, draped in tented folds, are of pale 
green and white stripes, picking up the green 
silk of the bedspreads and the white walls. A 
charming little Regency day-bed and a pair 
of square backed chairs are delicately painted 
maintaining the green-and-white motive. 
Over the fireplace—a copy of that in the last 
room—hangs an elliptical shaped mirror, the 
curves of which echo sympathetically the 
curves of chair backs and drapery. A third 


11 and 12._ENGRAVED GLASS MIRROR WITH A RHYMED VERSION OF THE LORD’S 
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10.—REGENCY CUT-GLASS CANDELABRA IN THE DINING-ROOM 













































































bedroom is in the wing over the kitchen. 

It has been suggested that the attics, 
which are open to the rafters, were used 
originally for storing wool, but against this 
supposition must be set the continuation of 
the staircase on the same imposing scale up 
to this top floor. More probably the rooms 
served as the children’s dormitories in the davs 
when farmers’ families were usually large. 

It was not often that farm-houses were 
built of such architectural distinction as this 


one. It has the character of a small manor 
house. And, although it belongs to an age 


when country masons seldom failed to build 
interestingly and beautifully, it has an 
exceptional quality about it, even for its 
time. To-day the building is in an excellent 
state of repair, and the sympathetic way in 
which it has been furnished by Mr. Leslie 
Smith, the present tenant, has still further 
enhanced its charm. It would have been 
easy to ‘‘over-dress”’ so essentially simple 
and modest a house—a temptation which 
has been, very wisely, avoided. 
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“J.C. compost delineavt et Sculp. 1728” 
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BUILDING UP A STOCK OF HARES 


ARES at the moment are a puzzle. In 
H some places they seem to be conspicuous 

features of the landscape; in others 
almost non-existent. My own part of the 
world, last season, is a case in point. Before the 
war, hares more than held their own against 
a combination of harriers and gunners. Now, 
despite a six-year suspension of hunting, the 
coastal levels are virtually barren while, on a 
shoot I know very well and where a pre-war bag 
of fifteen to twenty a day was a commonplace, 


A PUZZLE 


five days’ recent shooting yielded two. This 
gave rise to a questionnaire which I sent to 
several friends in different counties. Most of the 
answers indicate a _ scarcity, one instancing 
demesne park land which, not so very long ago, 
was the most prolific hare preserve for miles 
around. To-day it swarms with rabbits and 
naught else. 

As I have suggested, this is very puzzling 
for, if hares have one pronounced peculiarity, it 
is their attachment to particular localities. In 
this they resemble partridges. They never stray 
far from home, and you will even find them 
not only in the same field but in the same 
forms for weeks together. Only bad weather 
shifts them, but most private parks provide, in 
one part or another, protection from exposure. 

Though they do not breed at anything like 
the speed of rabbits, hares are very prolific 
creatures. It is astonishing how quickly a stock 
can be built upon ground where it is as easy to 
prevent dogs from worrying the leverets as to 
trap the ground vermin. Winged vermin, 
except now and then a sparrow-hawk, very 
seldom touch even small leverets. The female 
hare will herself defend them from crows or 
hawks when they are very small. At the age of 
twelve months hares will breed. They go with 
young only thirty days, and have from two to 
five in a litter. As they usually have three 
litters in a season, second season does can virtu- 
ally be relied on for an average of nine young- 
sters. 

But, of course, few of us own private parks, 
and the problems of hare propagation on the 
average rough shoot are a good deal more 
complex. For, in the first place, it is a waste of 
time to turn them down without the co-opera- 
tion, or at least the passive goodwill, of one’s 
neighbours. Tenant farmers quite naturally 
regard the hare’s destructive tendencies with 
rather jaundiced eyes. If they are out to course 
and shoot all that cross their boundaries, money 
is obviously better spent in other ways. 

Besides, no venture is worth while which 


TO THE NATURALIST 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


does not ensure its object a reasonable chance of 
survival. This is why, as a rule, hare propaga- 
tion is doomed to failure on little shoots which 
march with neglected ground, or on soils incap- 
able of producing the type of cover the animals 
prefer. Downlands, profusely furnished with 
juniper and furze on a carpet of coarse grass, 
are usually hare sanctums; so are the types of 
marsh which, fairly dry in summer and never 
waterlogged in winter, rejoice in variegated 
grasses, rushes and reed-beds. Broadly speak- 
ing, good partridge land 
is usually good hare 
land, too. 

On any shoot pos- 
sessing one or other of 
these natural advan- 
tages a start can be 
made by purchasing a 
few pairs. Since hares 
are early breeders, Jan- 
uary is as good a month 
as any in which to turn 
them down, though 
they must not be intro- 
duced in any area which 
is likely to be disturbed 
by shooting. They 
should be turned down 
in pairs. One cannot lay 
down any hard and fast 
rule as to the numbers 
requisite to a successful 
start, for this obviously 
depends on the natural 
amenities of the ground, 
but one may suggest 
broadly that four or five 
couples to every hun- 
dred acres will be about 
right, provided always 
that, in the following 
season, hare-shooting is 
totaliy prohibited. 

The best place in 
which to liberate the pairs will be a grassy 
copse or clearing in a covert, in the very 
centre of a shoot, in which a few bundles 
of hay and roots can be scattered. These 
will help to keep the hares near home until 
they become acclimatised. Even if they 
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Frances Pitt 





do stray, the more comfortable their se! 
quarters are, the more likely they wi 
to return when they have had a look r ind, 
A good deal of trouble should, therefor — he 
taken over choosing the right spots for liber: ion 

Hare warrens are only practicable » ere 
expense need not be considered too cl: ely. 
Moreover, they usually involve the sac {ice 
of agricultural land, which is not a fe: ible 
proposition nowadays. A great deal of gr ind 
even for a warren, is not essential, for se’s 
primary object is to form a kind of nurse - jn 
which hares may breed in safety, and w! ‘nce 
they can be released eventually to sprea all 
over a shoot. It must be securely fence to 
keep out vermin, which in itself is a irly 
costly business. 

To make a really proper job of it, the 
should be sub-divided into pens of a quar 
half an acre, into each of which a bucl: and 
three or four does are turned. After matin: it js 
essential to catch up and segregate the b. cks. 
otherwise there will be a great deal of r 
housing. This is, of course, intensive bre« 
by which as many as three litters may be got from 
a doe in the course of a year, the leverets |eing 
turned off as soon as they are old enough to 
fend for themselves. 5 

All this involves a good deal of extra 
keepering. The same ground should not be 
used for two years in succession, nor is it wise 
to keep the same does in confinement. The 
method, therefore, although calculated to pro- 
duce a large stock in a short time, means an 
exacting annual re-arrangement. It is one 
which is suited to a large shoot, where expense 
is not a major consideration, but the humble 
shooter will probably be better advised to stick 
to the simple methods outlined. Selection of 
one’s ground is all important. 

Hares are not as mischievous as rabbits; 
nor do they often bother about garden produce, 
so long as there is plenty of feed in their own 
environment. But they are death on ‘ures, 
green wheat, and even certain flowers. C sly 
enough, and why I do not know, they appear to 
find carnations peculiarly succulent, from 
which the only moral to be drawn is that you 
will do well to park your hares some distance 
from your garden and from your neighbour's 
cultivation. 
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TOURING THIS YEAR 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


ing to the possibility of making up for the 

lack of real motoring for over five years. 
Any thought of foreign touring must, however, 
be shelved for at least another year. As far as 
Italy, France or Austria are concerned, the 
position is gloomy. In these countries many of 
the hotels are still requisitioned; there is an 
acute fuel shortage; and bartering is essential, 
in many instances, to obtain necessities. In 
Rome or Milan, of which I have recent personal 
experience, it is necessary to pay anything from 
£2 to £5 for a relatively simple meal. Pilfering 
is rampant; in certain parts of Italy even 
banditry is prevalent. Switzerland, although 
enjoying ample supplies of food and with almost 
all hotels free from control, is at present barred 
by currency restrictions. 

When one comes nearer home, to Eire, the 
position is not much more cheerful. It is, of 
course, possible to get there much more easily, 
and hotels and food are plentiful. To obtain 
petrol, however, it is necessary for your car to 
be registered in Eire. The fuel ration is, in any 
case, insufficient for any real touring. 

A gloomy prospect, no doubt, but, after 
all, perhaps we can find something of interest 
in our own country. The beauty to be found 
round every corner, much of it still unknown, 
is not marked “‘export only.”’ It is ours and 
one of the few things about which we can still 
be possessive. 


r | “HE thoughts of many of us must be turn- 


Few motorists can claim knowledge «| all 
the interesting corners of Britain, even =. er- 
ficially. Can we all claim to know the plac ; i 
this short list? In Scotland : Cape Wrat! 
Loch Shin in Sutherland; Port Sonachi 
Argyllshire ; Ross and Cromarty’s Appl 
and Tibbie Shiels in Selkirkshire. In Wale 
David’s Head, Pembrokeshire ; Nevin, C: 
von ; and Welshpool in Montgomeryshire. 
England: Wast Water in Cumberland, 
Hadrian’s Wall, running from the same ci 
into Northumberland; Rosedale Abbey in ~ 
shire; Poldhu in Cornwall, and Devon's \ 
combe-in-the-Moor. 

At home, of course, there are still : any 
hotels in use by the Services, so the R.A. . oF 
the A.A. should be consulted before any ans 
are made. The problem of petrol may w: be 
easier by the summer; if so, I can think o few 
things more satisfying than leaving tov at 
dawn headed for the Western Highlands, p: »1ng 
on the way those thrillingly-concise road gns 
which state simply The North. 

It is as well to remember that any 
garages have not yet managed to replace eI 
sadly-depleted stocks of spares, so do mak 
that your car is in really first-class order ' ‘ 
starting off. The more important points © sich 
should be checked over are the tyres, b> ‘es, 
battery, plugs and fuel system. 

Many of our favourite routes may ‘ave 
suffered during the war from the activiti s of 
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students at battle schools and military training 
srounds. My pet route to Scotland, for example 
° Stamford, Doncaster, Scotch Corner, Penrith, 
Carlisle—has apparently suffered badly around 
the Barnard Castle area from the enthusiasm of 
an armoured school. It would be as well to 
obtain confirmation regarding routes from the 
R.A.C. or the A.A. 


ELIMINATING THE AMBER 


I: has frequently been said with regard to 


auton itic traffic signal lights that the only 
effect »[ the amber signal between the red and 
the g! en is to encourage motorists to jump the 
lights The Ministry of War Transport state 


that « periments to test this assertion are now 
being irried out at selected points. The amber 
certa! y appears to be indefinite. It can partly 
be b!. ed for the frequent spectacle of a police- 


man ing to reduce chaos to mere confusion 
after otorists, interpreting the signal too 
liter have proceeded cautiously. Oxford 
Circt n London, at a busy time, is proof of 
this. he use of the more definite Stop and 
Go ¢ would seem to be a probable solution. 


would be better, at the same time, to 
carry at certain modifications in the timing of 
the | its. One method would be to abolish 
the c tionary amber, and to arrange that red 
show in all directions, for a moment or so, 
durii the change-over. If all motorists then 
obser d the golden rule of being able to stop 
in tl distance they can see, the alteration 
shou! decrease the danger of accident from 


drivers jumping the lights, and also increase the 
overall traffic speed. 


ACCIDENT FIGURES 


Much is said regarding the number of 
accidents on the roads but little appears to be 
done. Individual towns which have put guard 
rails at dangerous crossings have proved the 
value of this safety measure. Why, then, is this 
practice not encouraged more widely? There 
does seem to be a common belief that private 
motorists are primarily responsible for the acci- 
dent rate. This amplified list for 1945, given 
by the Minister of War Transport, should correct 
the assumption. 


Service vehicles (including Dominions 
and allies) ah ee an ee 899 
N.F.S. vehicles... mor ee ~~ -27 
Tramears ... ee er me ae 94 
Buses and coaches ree es ons 651 
Hackney vehicles... Jae ea site 67 
Goods vehicles ia see sw. Eis 
Private cars Sic ox aie ada 883 
Motor-cycles ht ae nae ae 501 
Pedal cycles ae ae sa i (636 
Trolley vehicles... ae ie Bes 74 
Miscellaneous oe es oa ee 161 
5,256 


Certain organisations, both pedestrian and 
motorist, appear to be more anxious to find 
fault with each other rather than a common 
solution. What is surely needed is more toler- 
ance, both on the road and in the announce- 
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ments of these organisations. As a motorist, 
a pedestrian, and, on occasion, a cyclist, I am 
convinced of two things necessary to reduce the 
accident figures: more tolerance among road 
users of all types, and the modernising of our 
road and traffic system. 


DR. F. W. LANCHESTER 


The recent death, in his seventy-eighth 
year, of Dr. Frederick William Lanchester would 
have received more attention had our news- 
papers and periodicals been their normal size. 
For he was one of the greatest engineers pro- 
duced in the last half-century, and it is difficult 
to estimate how much the world has benefited 
from his work in the allied fields of motoring 
and flying. All modern theories of flight are 
based on the postulations contained in his paper 
on lift and drag, read before the Physical 
Society as long ago as 1897. The car which he 
designed and built in 1895 was the first British 
petrol-driven vehicle, and was also the first te 
be produced with epicyclic gears and wire 
wheels. 

Throughout his career he was a pioneer, 
first in the field with worm gear, roller bearings, 
forced lubrication, and cantilever springs; and 
the now almost universal use of forward engine 
mounting in omnibuses was first used by him. 
His many books on aeronautical engineering 
have been translated into many languages, and 
are regarded as standard works throughout the 
world. His reputation on the Continent is, if 
possible, higher than in his own country. 


A C OXFORD AGAIN = A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


c. ling Salonica in a Vardar wind, but have 

a ays remained staunch in the belief that 
there vas nothing between the Ural Mountains 
and irlington, and that, therefore, Worling- 
ton w s the coldest of all. Now, however, that 
I hav« just come back from Oxford, my Cam- 
bridg: faith is a little shattered and I am not 
sure ti.at Southfield is not colder still. So when 
I say that I had a perfectly delightful visit of 
which | enjoyed every minute I am really paying 
the highest compliment I can to my kind 
hosts. 

This was my first chance of seeing the 
Oxford team. Nearly forty-nine years ago the 
notion of the Oxford and Cambridge Society was 
conceived at a dinner there; so there could have 
been no such appropriate place for the Society 
to play its first match after the war. I came 
away considerably impressed at any rate by the 
resolute way in which young Oxford gentlemen 
battled with the elements and pulled the game 
gallantly round after being apparently quite 
outplayed in the morning by a side that looked 
on paper uncommonly formidable. Pennink 
and Crawley, Tolley and Cave, Wethered and 
Oppenheimer—here were three alarming couples 
to head the list, nor were the others by any 
manner of means despicable, and after lunch the 
team was strengthened by another winner of the 
Putter, John Greenly. So when, after luncheon 
they only won a single match out of seven, and 
lost four and halved two, it is clear that Oxford 
had every reason to be pleased. I do not lay too 
much stress on it because I think our veterans 
wilted a little in the Arctic conditions. My 
Cambridge hopes still remain reasonably high, 
but it was emphatically a good show. 

eas 

{his Oxford side are particularly interest- 
Ing, because some seven or eight out of the ten 
are Warriors lately released from the forces. 
Majors in the Desert Rats are, figuratively 
speaking, threea penny. One member had been 
a pris ner ever since Dunkirk, and, in Sherlock 
Holm. .’s phrase, ‘‘to break fresh ground in the 
annal:. of crime,’’ I think three are married. It 


Il fF VE been cold on many golf courses, in- 


Was t. some extent the same after the other war, 
when he Oxford side began with three very 
dough y warriors: R. H. Wethered, C. J. H. 


Tolley J. B, Beck; but I think this must be at 
once 1 e most venerable and the most warlike 
side tl .t ever played for an university. 

AI began by saying, it was cold, and that 
Most: adequately describes it. The course was 


very good and not so hard as I had expected, 
but the blast was bitter, and those who know 
Southfield will remember that a rather strag- 
gling hedge and a few inadequate trees afford 
the only pretence of shelter. I forget how many 
waistcoats Mr. Tolley told me he had on, but he 
certainly appeared somewhat swollen, and even 
so to be half frozen. And then, after lunch, came 
the blizzard. It reminded me very forcibly of 
another March day in the year 1898, when as a 
snowy whirlwind descended on Sandwich, in the 
second round of the University match, I was 
also a spectator, sheltering under a fur coat 
feloniously taken from the Oxford spare man. 
One couple, whose infamy I will not make public, 
finding themselves all square at about the 
eleventh hole decided to call their match halved. 
The rest bravely ploughed their way home 
without, I believe, losing any balls, though they 
had some hunts for them, and the putting 
became rather a game of chance; obviously 
the ball must be hit hard, but how hard no one 
could tell; sometimes it dug its toes into the 
snow and stuck, and sometimes it raced gaily 
out of holing. All the more meritorious were 
two Oxford shots which I happened to see. One 
was a pitch and run laid dead out of a hollow 
by Connell, which practically sealed the fate of 
Wethered and Tolley (what a shocking lack of 
reverence to beat them !); the other was a putt 
of fully six feet holed by Drinkall on the last 
green to save his side’s neck and halve the 


match. 
* * * 


Whatever the conditions, and however cold 
were their more elderly adversaries it was a great 
feather in the cap of Connell and Macdonald to 
beat such a couple, and their names should be 
“surrounded with a rich halo of enthusiastic 
cheering.’’ It was the more creditable because 
they had had a discouraging time of it in the 
morning against Pennink and Crawley, who 
annihilated them to the tune of 6 and 5. This 
terrifying pair were like the two poor knights- 
templar who rode on one horse, in that they 
had only one set of clubs between them, but 
Pennink’s clubs seemed to suit Crawley at least 
as well as his own, and they both seemed to me 
to play most uncommonly well. At the same 
time it was a very different Oxford pair that 
faced the wind and the snow after lunch, 
Connell in particular appearing radiant and 
transformed and full of fire. Macdonald looks 
to me a thoroughly good golfer. His address to 
the ball is a little stiff and constrained, but the 


swing is as round and free as anyone could wish 
to see, and I am always rather frightened of 
anyone from the West of Scotland, which is as 
full of good golfers as a bin is full of bottles. 

Even though I really did face the elements 
with tolerable courage and am now snuffling in 
consequence, I did not see enough to venture on 
very positive comments—a rash enterprise in 
any case. I can only make a few tentative 
remarks. I thought that Shaw looked a very 
good putter. He hit the ball so smoothly, and 
he likewise hit it into the hole. He and his 
partner, Russell, were four down with five to go 
in the morning and halved their match, a stout 
effort, even if their opponents gave them some 
chances. That sort of recovery can only be 
made with the help of a few chances, and inci- 
dentally the well-worn metaphor of the “holes 
falling away like snow off a dyke”’ was on this 
day particularly appropriate. I became more 
and more struck by Drinkall as the day wore on. 
There is nothing very impressive about him but 
he always seemed to be playing useful unob- 
trusive shots when they were wanted, and this 
is the kind of plaver I like to have on my 
side. 

“2 

I have kept to the last the two legitimate 
freshmen, if I may so term them, Webb and 
Hurst, who have come straight from school 
without intervening battles. Both are good and 
will doubtless be better. Webb is a good 
cricketer and already, I am told, one of the best 
racket players in England and that is at present 
the best description of his golf; he is a fine, free, 
jolly swinger who wastes no time and hits out 
confidently. His iron play will be better when 
he has, so to speak, tightened it up. I have no 
doubt he saw Roger Wethered’s magnificent 
iron shot in their match, played up to the home 
green through a strong right-hand wind; it was 
a lesson in controlled iron play which would 
benefit anyone—young or old. Hurst is also 
good, and is at present, I should judge, the more 
experienced golfer of the two. He is a pupil of 
Dick Burton’s, at any rate in the sense that 
Bobby Jones was a pupil of Stewart Maiden; he 
has often, as a boy, walked round and watched 
him to good purpose. When one has been told 
this it is easy to see the likeness. And now, in 
a week, I am going to Cambridge, where I hope 
it will be a little warmer though it cannot be 
pleasanter. After that I may have more 
definite views—I cannot have more wishes—as 
to which side will win at St. Anne’s. 
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1.—_CHURCH AT LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS Circa 1765 
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2.—THE LIBRARY STEPS, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Thomas Jeffeison was architect as well as founder of the University 
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ARCHITECTURE IN NEW ENGLAND 
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difference.’’ I am quoting from the catalogue coverin; 

interesting exhibition of photographs of 18th- and 
19th-century American buildings which, under the auspic« 
the Georgian Group, is now on view at the Victoria and A 
Museum. What precisely is the difference, so clearly felt b 
difficult to define? To get the full flavour in all its subtlety 
should perhaps be another exhibition in an adjoining room 
taining photographs of carefully chosen English buildings corres) 
ing as nearly as possible. I have never been to the United State 
my knowledge of American Colonial architecture is derived en 
from photographs and books; nevertheless, certain impression 
conclusions force themselves on you, as you try to isolate for yo 
what that difference consists of. 


“ A itferene Colonial architecture is Georgian architecture \ 


To us these Colonial buildings always seem so clean, bright, s} 
and glossy; and not merely by contrast with the drabness of 1 
all our streets and houses in England to-day. Even Lovat ] 
could not make Georgian look gayer or more dapper. There is 
thing so trim, neat and fresh about these churches and hous 
of villagers in their Sunday best or bridesmaids at a wedding. 

















~ z ase 


UEEN ANNE” DOORWAY IN MASSACHUS 
The Porter House at Hadley (1713) 


although trimness sometimes becomes primness, and this archit 
obviously has a Protestant, not a Catholic background, there is, 
other hand, nothing markedly Puritan about it. The difference 
be explained on religious or politico-religious grounds. 

The climate certainly has something to do with it. Ev: 
northernmost point of New England is a long way south of ! 
End, and some of the southern states are in the sub-tropical 
As one would expect, porches and verandas were much more 
developed than over here, as practical rather than ornamental fe. 
although the architectural use made of them is one of the 
attractions of the Colonial houses. The charming veranda on tl 
front of Mount Vernon, for instance, is an essential part of the 
of the house. In the south, wide two-storeyed porches are th¢ 
an English parallel, exceptional in this climate, is the long 
portico on the south front at West Wycombe Park. In a h¢ 
Litchfield, Connecticut, the porch—an addition to the main bi 

has columns as high as the eaves, between which you look 
two storeys of windows behind as into a doll’s house. 

Climate may account for much but not all. The most s 
ditference is the widespread use of wood in place of brick or 
This use of wood as the normal building material has influenc 
whole character of Colonial design and is traceable even in houses 
are brick-built. In England the provincial carpenter occasiona 
signed on his own account, but in America the carpenter-ar 
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1.—UPPER BRANDON IN VIRGINIA. Circa 1800. 
\TE GEORGIAN HOUSE ATTRIBUTED TO THOMAS 


JEFFERSON 


enjoye’ ‘onderful opportunities, of which many 
ofthen ike Thomas Royal Dake, the genius of 
Castlet Vermont, made full and imaginative 
use. delicate, Adam-inspired ornament 
takes © a new quality when executed in wood. 
So, to. the fanlight was developed into new 
ial forms and became so popular that 
found in the designs of windows as in 
Fig. 5. .roing back earlier, to the Porter House 
at Had v, Mass. (Fig. 3), the pediment of the 
doorwa with its elongated swan-necks (‘‘Queen 
\nne’’ ith a difference) is essentially a car- 
penter’ essay in design, charming by its exag- 
gerated mphasis. 


and o1 
It 1S eV 


Ta:.c next the church at Longmeadow, also 
in Mass: chusetts (Fig. 1). Again it isa wooden 
building. restored, it is true, but to its original 


ANDOVER, 


state. Obviously it is in the direct Wren 
tradition, but how deftly the classic idiom is 
adapted to timber construction. Everything is 
so neat, so exquisitely framed and fitted, that 
one has the illusion that it is a carpenter’s model 
of a Georgian church with the trees put in by 
the photographer. Many of these buildings give 
me the impression that I am looking at stage 
sets. A certain thinness of effect was the 
inevitable penalty of translating Palladio, Sir 
William Chambers or Robert Adam into wood. 
But the absence of the three-dimensional quality, 
of solidity and mass, is compensated by the 
beautiful craftsmanship and the brilliant surface 
of painted wood shining in the sunlight. Our 
nearest equivalent to this is, or was, the bril- 
liance of stucco in our Regency villas and ter- 
races when they were kept freshly painted. 
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5.—THE HEADMASTER’S HOUSE, PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
MASS. 


(1811). ARCHITECT, 
BULFINCH 


CHARLES 


Later American architecture attempted and 
sometimes achieved all the glory and grandeur 
3ut in the process much 
of the charm and vitality of the original inspira- 
tion lost. 
Jefferson, the statesman who was architect in 
time, we 


of Greece and Kome. 


was ven in the work of Thomas 
begin to miss the fresh, 
spring-like quality of the best Colonial work. 
And this question: when did the 
Colonial period end? Politically in 1776, but 
the character of American architecture con- 
tinued on the old Colonial lines for at least fifty 
years longer, and this exhibition, interpreting 
the word in the extended sense usual in America, 
takes us up to 1840, when, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, the Greek Revival was in full 
swing. AS. OQ. 


his spare 


raises the 


THE WHITE-FRONTED GEESE 


HE north-west wind blew keen and fresh 
across the fields of Saighton in Cheshire. 
On the horizon were the hills of North 


Wales. Great floods had swept the district, but 


now the floods had subsided and the 
grass Was growing fresh and green. 

Each morning white-fronted geese fly in 
trom the Mersey estuary to pasture on these 
meadows and at dusk return to the west. The 
yeese were late this morning, and when I visited 
their haunts, a brown hare and a flock of 
starlings (I heard that one of these birds was 
shot and found to have a ring from the Black 
Forest on its leg) had the place to themselves. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the 
seese appeared. They were worried by a low- 
lying aeroplane and were split up into many 
mall parties, and even into single birds. The 
croplane returned as though it had designs on 
the birds, and this further confused and alarmed 
them. 

In shelter from the wind and in bright 
sunshine I waited at the edge of a small wood, 
here small green buds showed on the hawthorn 
shes. The geese flew this way and that, in 
perplexity. At times it seemed as if they would 
eave the district, but after prolonged hesitation 
they decided to land on a field about half a mile 
rom where I stood. 

_ One flight, of perhaps fifty birds, passed 
vetweer me and the sun. As they flew across 
‘dark, umulus cloud drifting in from the Irish 
yea, th r plumage was lit up and transformed 
»y the s.n so that they appeared birds of silver, 
‘la ra:» beauty, unlike any other geese that 
lhavee erseen. Others of the geese approached 
me directly, and as they started overhead their 
Whitefo: ‘heads could be seen against the bluesky. 
It t.ok the best part of half-an-hour for the 


young 


By SETON GORDON 


geese to settle; stragglers kept coming in, and 
until the last of them had landed, I could not 
risk moving from the wood. At length they were 
all grounded and their conversation drifted 
downwind to my place of concealment. 

A prolonged stalk, behind hedges with gaps 
that threatened to reveal the stalker, across 
ditches and through fences, was necessary 
before I was able to ‘‘put the glass”’ on the 
geese. There were several hundred of them, and 
they were at the far side of a grass field, where 
they were in shelter from the wind. Most of 
them were resting; others were shaking and 
fluffing out their plumage, so that small feathers 
and down drifted through the sunlit air. The 
birds were in full conversation; now and again 
one advanced, with open bill, in half-hearted 
attack on a neighbour. 

I endeavoured to approach more closely but 
was defeated by a gap in a hedge. The geese 
became suspicious; heads went up; necks were 
raised and held, long and erect. Then, of 
a sudden, the whole company was airborne. 
The sky was darkened by wings as the geese 
rose, swung round and made as if to leave the 
district. But they had not been badly alarmed, 
for only a few of them had seen a suspicious 
object, and to my pleasure they came to rest in 
a neighbouring field. 

They were now far spread out, and a 
successful stalk was for this reason difficult. 
I had successfully passed more than one opening 
in a sheltering hedge and had almost reached 
a small wood, about 50 yards from the main 
body of the geese, when I was sighted by a few 
stragglers which gave the alarm, and, now 
thoroughly disturbed, the geese rose in a body 
and flew beyond my sight. 

From the green meadows of Cheshire to the 


highlands of Iceland, and the snowy wastes of 
Greenland beyond them, is the far flight that 
these white-fronted geese will undertake when 
their unerring knowledge tells them that the 
snows of the Arctic are melting and that their 
nesting sites are ready to welcome. They and 
their ancestors have been making that long 
flight for centuries, perhaps for thousands of 
vears. Their ancestors may have seen the viking 
Flokki his sacred raven which, by the 
direction of its flight, led to the discovery of 
Iceland. The present birds may have watched 
that long and stern chase through the Denmark 
Strait of the Bismarck by the gallant and 
doomed Hood and Prince of Wales. 

It was evening. The moon had not vet 
risen. In the last of the afterglow a few stars 
twinkled. The last thrush had ceased its song, 
and in the wood an owl would shortly begin its 
serenade. The silence was broken by distant 
bird music—the geese, invisible in the darkness, 
were passing westward toward their roosting 
place, invisible beneath the horizon. They 
called, in various keys and pitches, their short 
cries, musical and frieridly. 

Their music cheered me. The thought of it 
brought to my mind lonely nesting sites of wild 
geese which I have seen—low, ice-fringed isles 
where the purple saxifrage bloomed; high cliffs 
rising from a snowy base in the light of the Mid- 
night Sun; Hebridean isles where rhododendrons 
flowered and the winds blew from a misty sea. 

I thought, too, of the goose we kept at our 
home in the Isle of Skye. In autumn it had 
flown south in company with its wild fellow, 
and, years later, had returned to visit us. 

The music of the passing geese faded with 
the last of the afterglow, and there was silence 
until the owl tuned his husky voice. 


ke Ose 
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No. 24, HIGH STREET, CHIPPENHAM, IN ITS ORIGINAL SETTING AND (right) AS RE-ERECTED AT BATH 
See letter: A House of John Wood’s Re-erected 


A HOUSE OF JOHN 
WOOD’S RE-ERECTED 


IKk,—Some of your readers may 

remember that the issue of July 23, 
1932, contained a letter from the late 
Secretary, The Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings, drawing 
attention to 24, High Street, Chippen- 
ham (one of the works of John Wood, 
of Bath), which was to be destroyed 
to make way for a multiple store. 

I can now send you a drawing, 
photographed by Mr. Arnold Long- 
man, showing this fine old facade, 
which was bought by a resident of 
Bath, in a very different setting. 

The whole of the stonework was 
carefully marked, removed, restored, 
and has been re-erected at Bath for its 
present owner.—P. M. Roprnson, 
Bath 

Chis admirable example of an 
important building preserved by re- 
erection elsewhere will be welcomed by 
all, thus illustrating aptly the point 
made recently in these pages in con- 
nection with Appuldurcombe, when 
it was suggested that buildings of 
outstanding architectural importance 
which have outlived their purpose on 
their present could, in some 
cases, be similarly re-erected in 
towns that are being rebuilt. 

A large photograph of this fine 
house used to hang over the fireplace 
in the office of the late Mr. A. R. 
Powys when he was Secretary of the 
S.P.A.B., to remind him, as he used 
characteristically to say, of an out- 
standing failure and as a spur to 
further unrelenting effort. Had he 
been alive to-day he would surely have 
welcomed the preservation of the 
noble facade, albeit in a different 
setting, after his long but unavailing 
efforts to save it for Chippenham. 
Ip 


TIMBER SUPPLIES AND 
THE CRAFTSMAN 


Sirk, -It is doubtful whether the 
public is aware of the adverse situation 
of the small mast-r-man, the carpenter, 
joiner or cabinet-maker, under the 
present system of timber supply 
restriction. A manufacturer of mass- 
produced furniture may obtain Gov- 
ernment sanction for the production, 
say, of five thousand Utility ward- 
robes. On his obtaining such sanction 
the Timber Control will allow him to 
purchase the requisite material. On 
the other hand, the small master 
cabinet-maker, working in the village 


sites 


or country town, is quite unable to 
obtain any material whatever for new 
wocrk. He is granted a small allocation 
for repair work only, and his premises 
are subject to Government inspection 
to ensure that he obeys this stipulation. 
It is possible, of course, to evade the 
spirit, but comply with the letter of 
this ruling by using a minimum of old 
timbcr in a virtually new piece of work 
and calling the result a ‘‘repair.”’ 
Yct, curious though it may seem to 
many in these days, there are some 
craftsmen who are too high-principled 
to carry out such evasive work. They 
will not undertake new work until they 
are allowed the material which they 
consider to be their just due. During 
the war, many of these men have been 
forced out of business, while others 
have survived precariously in the hope 
of better times. They have taken 
thcir share of the common hardship 
withcut complaint, but now that the 
war is over they believe, justifiably, 
that their position merits some 
consideration. 


It is arguable that the manufac- 
turer of mass-produced goods satisfies 
the widest public need, whereas the 
craftsman, in most cases, produces 
individual pieces for a limited market. 
But it should not be forgotten that 
these men are now the only custodians 
of a great qualitative tradition, a 
standard of excellence which we 
cannot afford to lose. The number of 
men capable of really first-class 
workmanship has been dwindling for 
years. The allocation of even the 
smallest amount of timber for new 
work would give them the greatest 
encouragement, and would enable 
their cherished standard of excellence 
to survive. To continue to withhold 
such supplies means the inevitable 
extinction of these craftsmen, and 
with that extinction a loss to our 
cultural heritage which can never be 
repaired. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sised that many of these men, 
particularly the cabinet-makers, are 
not suited for other work. The 


A REST FOR HEAD LOADS 


See letter: From Southern India 


alternative to the practice of their 
true craft and the training of appren- 
tices is an enforced, premature and 
unhappy retirement.—H. R. Hopc- 
KINSON, F.S.A.; J. F. PARKER, F.S.A 
H. J. Masstncuam; L. T. C. Rott 
M.B., Cressy, New Wharf, Tardebigg 
neay Bromsgrove, Worcester. 


OBLITERATING THE PAST 


S1r,—Your lovely photographs in < 
recent article on the Regent's Park 
Terraces show what a disaster i would 
be if they were no longer to grac 
London. Reconditioning wherever 
possible should surely be the aim 
especially when terraces of such 
beauty as these are involved, ani wher 
there is also a crying need for accom- 
modation of any kind and labour and 
materials are so scarce. 

The article referred rather dis- 
paragingly to the basements, ut ar 
they not a good deal bett.: than 
nothing? There is so much © uilding 
to be done to meet the <eneral 
demand that further whole: des- 
truction—and in this case wre use 
is joined with graciousness an: cauty 

would make a_ poor |b inning 
indeed, if it can be avoided. 

I see that in a further ai 
the delightful London aln 
still existing, it is stated that | 
two cases they have been s 
for demolition. But I hope t! 
now be a very serious recons 
of such condemning. 

It should not have to b: 
modern planning as Burke s 
example of the spirit of inno’ 
his day : ‘‘ You began ill, bec ; 
began by despising everyth : that 
belonged to you’’—even if iseum 
specimens of ‘‘stuffed beau " are 
permitted to remain. To imj ve 0) 
the good work of past times i and 
where we can, is generally 0} to us 
without unnecessarily obliter: ing 1t 

-Powys Evans, Bryn Tiri: Bode- 
deyn, near Holyhead. 
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FROM SOUTHERN |! 


Sir,—Travelling in southern 
was puzzled by curious stone ¢ 
like elevated benches, about 
high and placed at intervals 
roadside. Then one day in |] 
I saw one being used for its 
purpose, and the enclosed 
graph records it. In a count 
man is a beast of burden, a 
merchandise is carried on tl 
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these rests are provided to enable the 
coolie to take a breather without 
lowering his load to the ground.— 
DoucLas DICKINS, 19, Lambolle Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Readers may be interested to 
hear that there is also a porters’ rest 
Piccadilly. —ED.] 


in 

THE LION BREWERY 
Sir,—May I endorse the excellent 
suggestion of Major Codrington made 
in his recent letter to you with regard 





S IT A TOBACCO MILL 


See letter: An Old Machine 


to the acorporation of the facade 
{the Li’ n Brewery, Southwark, S.E., 
in the “ational Theatre, or whatever 
other bu. ling may come to occupy the 
site. I +m sure that Canaletto and 
Samuel scott would agree with Major 
Codringt»n and myself. In almost any 
other capital in the world its right of 
survival would, of course, be un- 
disputed PETER FLEETWOOD- 
HesKETH, Meols Hall, Southport, 
Lancashire. 


A CURIOSITY OF THE 
DINNER TABLE 


sir,—With reference to the letter in 
a recent issue of CouUNTRY LIFE 
about a masticating knife, I have 
a triple knife in a very good case 
which appears to be exactly the same 
as the one illustrated. It came to 


THE “HURCH AT BRIGUS. 


FORE ‘ROUND 





A DRY STONE WALL 
Sc etter: Dry Stone Walling in Newfoundland 
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me from an aunt who died in 1918, 
aged 75. The blades are marked V.R. 


with a crown (above the V.R.) 
“Joseph Rodgers, cutlers, to Her 
Majesty,” and with a star and a 


cross beneath. Having never heard 
of a ‘‘Masticating Knife,’’ I thought 
it was intended for slicing cucumber, 
etc.—L. ForTESCUE WELLS, Mark- 
ham House, Wokingham, Berkshire. 


AN OLD MACHINE 


S1r,—The mill shown in this photo- 
graph is, I have been 
given to understand, an 
old tobacco mill. 

The picture. was 
taken in the loft of an 
outhouse standing on a 
private estate in a 
Surrey village, and it 
is thought that a 
century or more ago the 
building served as the 
village inn. 

A replica of this 
machine, similarly fixed 
to a beam in an upper- 
storey room, can be seen 
in an old smugglers’ inn 
at Hooe, Sussex. The 
landlord alleges that it 
was used for cutting 
tobacco smuggled 
into the country. 

The only mechanism 
is a diagonally-cut wheel 
in the body directly 
driven by the handle. 
No gearing exists and 
this probably accounts 
for the large flywheel. 

Possibly there are 
other similar mills in 
existence in the country, 
and I shall be glad if any 
reader is able to say if 
this isso, and toenlighten me regarding 
their original use.—A. ELCoME, Yen- 
worthy, Bullbeggavs Lane, Horsell, 
Woking, Surrey. 


A PICTURE TO IDENTIFY 
S1r,—I wonder if your paper can help 
me to identify the picture described 
and the accompanying lines. Both 
seem familiar to me, but I cannot place 
them. I have looked through several 
volumes of Academy-pictures, but 
there is so very little to guide—no sub- 
ject-title. 

The picture shows a woman with 
masses of fair hair standing on a cliff 
with a child on either side of her. She 
is surrounded by crowds of people; 
one appears to be a Druid. Led by 
the Prince, Vikings are coming up 
the cliff carrying a stretcher with a 
helmet and cloak on it. 

This is a copy, so is unsigned and 

has no subject-title. It 
was in the Academy one 


year. The following 
words are on it :— 
Again she spoke: 


“Where is my 
Lord, the King? ”’ 

And all around a 
deeper _ silence 
seemed 

To hold the host. 
‘Where is thy 
father, Boy? ” 

Nor answered, but 
the harsh horn 
blown 

From sea to shore. 


And low before 
her bowed 
His head, the 
Prince, and all 
around was 
dumb. 


—THERESA C. STREET, 
18 Albany Villas, Hove 
3, Sussex. 


THE SOVEREIGNS 
OF ENGLAND 


S1r,—The Rev. G. S. 
Hewins, writer of the 
letter under the heading 
Happy Families in a 
recent issue, may be 
interested to know that 
the game called The 


IN THE 
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Sovereigns of [England 
is mentioned in the well- 
known book Carrots, 
ov Just a Little Boy, 
first published in 1876, 
of which I have a copy 
of the 1925 edition. 
The following is an 
extract from the chapter 
in which the cards are 
described :— 
ae In two 
minutes she was. back 
again, holding out to her 
mother a round wooden 
box—the sort of box one 
often used to see with 
picture alphabets for 
little children, but in- 
stead of an alphabet, 
Floss’s box contained a 
set of round cards, each 
about the size of the top 
of a wine-glass, with the 
heads of all the English 
kings and queens, from 
William the Conqueror 
down to Victoria ! 

“Sovereigns of 
England, Mamma, you 
see,’ she exclaimed, 
pointing to the words on 
the lid: ..«.” 

It would be interes- 
ting to know how the 


game was played.- 
W. F. Mason (Mrs.), 
Little Orchard, Ailsa 


Road, St. Margarets-on-Thames. 


THE SWAN FAMILY 


S1r,—During last summer I took the 
enclosed photograph of a male and 
female swan with their seven almost 
fully-grown cygnets, in what I think 
is a rather unusual “‘formation.” I 
was crossing a small stream which 
flows into the Ouse in the vicinity of 
Huntingdon, and happening to have 
a camera in my hand at the time I was 
lucky enough to be able to take a quick 
snap as the swans came into view 
round a bend in the stream. 

The water was thickly covered in 
weed and scum and pieces of floating 
twig, which the male swan, in front, 
was pushing his way through, and 
making a path for his family to follow. 
They came under the bridge on which 


See letter: 





IN LINE AHEAD 


The Swan Family 


wooden houses, solidly built, and 
painted in the usuai attractive shades 
of blue, green, yellow, brown, buff and 
rosy red. It has furnished subjects for 
several artists, with its well-kept 
flower and terrace gardens. 

Brigus has a wooden church with 


a separate beli tower. Dry stone 
walls are not uncommon, and two 
can be seen in the photograph. Miss 


3artlett (sister of the polar explorer 
Captain Bob Bartlett, who was born 
in Brigus and still has his head- 
quarters there) told me that the art of 
the dry stone waller was taken over by 
the early settlers, many of whom came, 


from the West Country.—C. D 
GEDDES, 22 Alma Avenue, Higham 
Park, E.4. 


It is interesting to learn that dry 
stone walling is practised in New- 





WOODEN BUILDINGS IN THE PICTURESQUE 
VILLAGE OF BRIGUS 


See letter: 


I was standing and went out of sight 
down, the stream, keeping strictly in 
line the whole time they were in view. 
—J. H. Witson, The Post Office, 
Brampton, Huntingdon. 


DRY STONE WALLING IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


S1r,—I enclose two _ photographs 
which I think may interest your read- 
ers. They were taken at Brigus, New- 
foundland. Situated on the shores of 
Conception Bay, this picturesque old 
town is one of the most charming in 
the country, with its interesting old 


Dry Stone Walling in Newfoundland 


foundland, whose early settlers were 
drawn so largely from the West of 
England. It is said that a recognisable 
West-Country accent still colours the 
speech of many Newfoundland fisher- 
men.—ED. } 


WHAT IS A BUZZ? 


S1r,—In connection with the old 
coopers’ and wheelwr'gi'ts’ tools from 
Westleton, Suffolk, illustrated by 
Mr. Allan Jobson in Country LIFE 
recently, I send you a photograph 
of a group of ancient wheelwrights’ 
tools which I rescued from an iron- 
work dump at Highclere, Hampshire, 
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ISIZE HOT OSER & 


MARKS ON TWO BRONZE MORTARS, FOUR-LOOPED PATTERN, AND T DESIGN 


during the salvage ‘drive’ of five 


years ago. 


The wheelwright from whom I 
obtained them described the three 
chisels—the biggest of which is 
18 inches long—with V-shaped blades 
and wooden lasts as “‘buzzes.’’ Ina 
twenty-year-old trade catalogue of 
woodworkers’ tools which I came 
across, the same tools are listed as 
“wheelers’ bruzzes,’’ but in George 
Sturt’s classic work, The Wheelwright’ s 
Shop (Cambridge University Press, 
1923), this type of implement is called 
a “buzz.’’ He defined it as ‘“‘a three 
cornered socket chisel, used chiefly for 
clearing out the corners of mortices in 
a stock and occasionally for enlarging 


WHEELWRIGHTS' TOOLS FROM 


HAMPSHIRE 


See letter: What is a Buzz? 


the hole of a stock "’ (i.e. the hub of a 
wheel). It is worthy of note that 
neither ‘‘buzz”’ nor ‘‘bruzz”’ finds a 
place in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Of the three iron-handled groups 
illustrated, the first two, with inside 
bevels, are ‘“‘scribing’’ gouges used 
for cutting mortice holes for the spokes 
in the felloes—the wooden sections of 
the rim—of a wheel; the long-handled 
gouge, with an oufside bevel, was used 
for turning the moulding of a stock. 
H. CLirFoRD SMITH, 25, Campden 
Grove, Kensington, W.8. 


AN IBO CUSTOM 
Your readers may like to see 
photograph of an incident in 
the ancestor cult of the Ibo tribe 
in South Nigeria. The men gathered 
under the dark cover are conferring 
with the spirits of a man who had 
recently died and of their ancestors. 
From time to time one of the 
men leaves the gathering and 
moves round in a solo dance. The 
effect is something to European eyes 
alittle laughable, but to the performers 
it is serious enough.—M. L., N.W.6. 


PESTLES AND MORTARS 
Sir,—I have two bronze mortars 
dated 1598 (A) and 1658 (B). A 
resembles in general outline No. 6 of 
the bottom row in the illustration on 
page 312 in your issue of February 15, 
but it has two rounded handles (one 


SIR, 
this 


See letter: 


broken off) similar to those of No. 4 of 
the second row. Its height is 4% 
inches, width at top 6% inches, 
width at base 454 inches. B resembles 
in general outline No. 5 of the third 
row, but has a slightly less angular 
splay at the base. Height, 334 inches; 
width at top, 514 inches; width at 
base, 3% inches. Each has in low 
relief a roughly-made four-looped 
pattern and also the letter T of early 
design. In addition, A has the letters 
I. and Cin much bolder relief. 


All I know of their provenance is 
that A belonged to my great-grand- 
father William Challenor (1797-1859), 
who lived at Richmond, Surrey, but 
whose father was born at Llangwyfan, 
in the Vale of Clwyd, in 
1772; whereas B, which 
I bought recently, came 
from Anglesey. It is 
therefore possible, but 
by no meaas certain, 
that the very unusual T 
design may have had a 
North Wales origin. 

The other pattern is, 
I think, not unusual, and 
appears on utensils of 
cast bronze such as 
cauldrons. I have con- 
sidered it as a rough 
attempt at the “ Solo- 
mon’s seal,’’? which was 
supposed to protect the 
contents from evil. 

I should be grateful 
for any _ information 
about the T.—W. J. 
Hemp, Bod Cywarch, 
Criccieth, North Wales. 
THE FRAGRANT 

LIME 
Str,—The delightful 
article, The Useful 
Lime Tree, in COUNTRY 
LIFE, has given rise toa 
few thoughts about lime 
trees not mentioned by 
the writer—tisanes for 
instance. Can any hot 
drink be more inviting 
for some languishing 
unfortunate with a 
migraine, influenza, or 
some other malaise, than an infusion of 
lime flowers? Its delicate scent is so 
reminiscent of sunny days in mid- 
summer when the lime trees are heavy 


Pestles and Mortars 


with flowers hanging in feathery tas- 
vels. I saw once in a Swiss village, the 
whole population apparently gathered 
round an enormous lime tree in the 
Grande Place harvesting the abund- 
ant crop. In this country we do not 
set store enough on tisanes—camo- 
mile, verbena and the rest, but above 
all, lime. The name alone is a balm, 
so are the French words filleul and 
tisane. And the colour of the lime, 
green, cool and pale like 
the dawn of a summer’s 
day is in itself a refresh- 
ment. 

I know a little shop 
in St. Jean de Luz where 
you are invited to choose 
your honey flavour from 
a row of jars temptingly 
spread out for you to sniff 
in turn. Lime is one of 
these and very delicious 
it is, quite as delicate as 
the orange blossom from 
which it is quite distinct. 
Ona hot day after a long 
drive how restful is a 
tilleul (a grove of lime 
trees) so often to be met 
with in France where this 
kind of fragrance is 
almost a speciality. I 
remember a _ spreading 
tilleul at <Avallon in 
Burgundy, where the 
lofty statue of that 
planner of fortifications, 
Vauban, down 
complacently on the 
green and shady grove. 
The air was alive with 
innumerable bees hum- 
ming their knowing ap- 
proval. For they are 
connoisseurs ! — 
DoROTHY HAMILTON 
DEAN, Tresilian, 
Llantwit Majer, Glamorganshive. 


looks 


LIME AVENUES 


Sir,—I think that Mr. Arthur 
Oswald’s statement in your corres- 
pondence columns that the planting 
of lime avenues appears to have died 
out with the eighteenth century “ phase 
of landscaping parks”’ is possibly too 
sweeping. Certainly the great lime 
avenue at Malvern Hall, Solihull, still 
surviving, although the park was built 
on, was planted by Henry Greswold 
Lewis (a patron of Constable), to 


CONFERRING WITH THE SPIRITS 


See letter: 


An Ibo Custom 


SECTION 


commemorate the Battle of W. ¢rloo 
The obelisk at the far end of t 
vista, of painted wood, 180 fe 
has, however, disappear 
R. CHARLES LinEs, Linehurst, s 
Warwickshire. 
WOODEN CHIMNE’ S 

Sir,—Is it possible the chimn: - des- 


cribed by Mr. A. S. Ireson is a moke 
extractor ? 


long 
high, 


thull, 


























OF PRIMITIVE SMOKE 
EXTRACTOR 


See letter: Wooden Chimneys 


In a house I have in Cardigan- 
shire there is a somewhat similar 
“chimney” or what I took to be one, 
until I examined the structure more 
closely. The inside is thickly coated 
with a 100 years’ deposit of sticky 
peat soot, which, I am told, is highly 
inflammable—it therefore seer od im- 
possible that it was a flue. 

A drawing which | encl-: 
the use of the “chimney.” 

I imagine that this p 
smoke extractor is fairly c¢ 
when a peat fire is used for c 
although I have never seen an 

The fireplace is now disus 
I am leaving the room undis 
both on account of the extrac 
a very fine cobbled floor com; 
narrow pebbles laid on 
VALENTINE Scott, The Old | 
Aust, Olveston. Bristol. 


SHOOTING THE 
GREEN PLOVER 
me to 
and, 
arket 
try to 


S1r,—I have a job which caus 
be in London a very great de 
walking through Leadenhall 
a short while ago, I was very a 
see a large number of peev °-s, o 


green plover, hanging up for ie i 
the shops, along with pigeons. 

While I understand that 1 cer- 
tain areas of eastern Engla this 
bird may be shot, though not out up 
for sale in bulk, over most of sland, 
I thought it was a protected b 

As most people know, t! 
plover is one of the most use 
our wild birds, and one of the i 
greatest friends, and it wou! 
a dreadful thing for this bir 
wantonly destroyed and find 
to the City.—R. F. C. PARri 
Backwood Hall, Neston, 
Cheshire. 
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\VINCENTS of READING 


PIONEERS OF THE MOTOR HORSE BO 








‘The ‘Vincent’ safety Streamline Two-Horse Box’’ 


/hen thoughts turn with relief to Horses ; 
unting and Race Meetings—then Vincent’s 
recialised knowledge is available. 





















eing the pioneers, our experience in build- 
ig thousands of good Horse Boxes and 
railers ensures the most efficient con- 
syances for Horses and Ponies. 





‘e build all Vehicles for Live Stock, Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
for Farm, Town and Country. E 
Write to ** VINCENT’S”’ about it 


STA, ON SQUARE + READING « Telephone: READING 4204 (8 ines) ) 
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WE ARE NOW READY TO DELIVER TO THE 
_WBHOME MARKET OUR NEW TWIN-CYLINDER AIR 
BOOLED POWER UNIT, 4-STROKE, 8 AND 10 H.P., FROM 1500 TO 2000 2.P.M. 


* New Design—but tried principles. @ Can run on petrol or paraffin oil. 
. By" Three alternative drives to suit all requirements. @ Air cooling by powerful 
Turbo-F2.. @ Quietness in operation is assured by the silencers—one to each 


Binder. @ Full Day and Night service now established. 


Send for catalogue, now ready 


py rT T S R INDUSTRIAL POWER 
| UNIT 


Petters, Le Loughborough. London Office : Duke’s Court, 32, Duke Street, St. James’s, $.W.1 
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the kind of bath I want!" 


— atypical Froy production; artistic merit combined 
with practical efficiency. Not, alas, available just yet; 
but well worth waiting for. 


We shall be pleased to furnish particulars 
of Sanitary Fittings and Fireplaces, including 
illustrations where possible, upon application. 


TY ences: G&G SUN: 














WITH what skill the 
medieval armourer rose 
superior to his material. 
In all ages there have been 
substitutes for this and 
that, but none for work- 
manship of the finer sort. 
All other things being 
equal it is craftsmanship 
that tells. INDIA is a living 
example—the Black Prince 
of tyres that won its spurs 










in 1928. 
Thr A 
INDIA. 
_ 
The finest TYRES made 
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Biscuit Manufacturers to 
H.M. the King, 
McVitie & Price Ltd. 


(Che LP bie wanl Choc A; oad 


BRITAIN’S 
OUTSTANDING BISCUIT 


McVITIE & PRICE'S 
2, estive 


For the present, to meet National 


$ 
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requirements. delivery is restricted 


to certain areas. 
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McVITIE & PRICE’S MODERN FACTORIES AT 
EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER 
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Soothing as an OU lene seeder 
ES 


SUPER OVAL CIGARETTES 


Hitt. LTD LONDON 


























SUPERIOR CAR RENOVATION 


by one of 
ENGLAND'S LEADING COACH BUILDERS 


WE cater for the discriminating motorist who requires a 
COMPLETE OVERHAUL 

All the work is carried out by men used to handling 
only the Best of Britain's cars. ESTIMATES CIVEN 
ON kECEIPT OF, YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


Charlesworth 


BODIES LIMITED 
COVENTRY 


and his ear made like new. 














COUNTRY LIFE O 
THE RIVIERA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OLONEL C. N. BUZZARD, 
C formerly a professional soldier, 

a member the of Supreme War 
Council at Versailles, painter, musi- 
cian, retired after the last war to a 
country house on the French Riviera 
where he cultivated olives, bees, and 
the company of his fellow men. The 
record of a life such as his might be 
expected to be more interesting than 
that of one of the people to whom the 


Riviera is no more than a playground, 


and readers of Shining Hours (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) will find this expectation 
fulfilled. 


FAR FROM HOTELS 


The author introduces himself as 
existing ‘‘far from the hotels, the 
casinos, the mildly dissipated crowds ”’ 
in a ‘‘delectable hinterland” of gigan- 
tic old walled villages, 
“orange-tiled houses and barns, and of 
great olive jars of ancient and beauti- 
ful shapes, and wells with decorative 
wrought-iron attachments for the 
bucket ropes.”’ 

With this for his focus, he allows 
his mind in these pages to wander over 


cypresses, 


they know the devilish dey 
Minister and his civil offici: 
introduce in order to keep a s 
army of salaried officials bus 
these cards. . . . Young peopl 
day will find it difficult to belie, 
forty years ago, before we enjo 
many benefits from democr: 
travelled to France, Italy, S 
land, Spain and Germany, with: 
papers at all. Not a passport, 
identity card. Such freedom wii 1 
be known again.” 

That is the sad, honest tri 
this “‘world of expanding fr 
each one of us is a Gulliver bi 
the patch he lives on by ai 
increasing web of bonds, each 
ently Lilliputian and harmless, 
their entire effect destructive « 
such freedom as we once knew 

The author brings great originality 
to his observation of the ways of 
insects. Many of them are not pretty 
ways, some of them are superiicially 
horrible, but at least the horrors are 
mostly a matter of securing food 
“Surely to give living creatures to 
one’s children to eat alive is not worse 


lom” 
nd to 
ever- 
‘ppar- 
but in 
it even 
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SHINING HOURS. By C. N. Buzzard 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


TITUS GROAN. By Mervyn Peake 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, I5s.) 


SAVOY EPISODE. By Hugh Merrick 
(Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) 
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many matters: his own past life and 
adventures, his philosophy, the people 


he has met, and, above all, the life of © 


the creatures about him, especially the 
bees. Out of it all he draws an uncom- 
fortable conclusion : “I don’t think we 
are much more advanced in civilisa- 
tion than some of the less barbarous 
types of insects, although the world 
of the latter has not had the advant- 
ages enjoyed by the human race of the 
spiritual inspirations of Iris and Osiris, 
Jupiter, Buddha, Vishnu, Confucius, 
Christ, or Mohammed.” 

I am glad to find him including 
among the evidences of decaying 
civilisation one of my own bugbears— 
that is, passports and identity cards. 
Only the other day, I noticed an 
American statesman was blowing off 
the old humbug about this “ world of 
expanding freedom,’’ and I suppose 
there are millions who suck itin despite 
the evidence staring them in the face 
that it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to move out of one’s own parish 
without the indignity of “papers.” 

When one’s identity card is de- 
manded, says the author, “this is 
always the first sign of bureaucratic 
tyranny. I saw there were some robot 
asses in England who wrote to the 
daily papers some months ago warmly 
recommending that identity cards 
should be continued after the war. 
These poor, ignorant  letter-writers 
have never lived long under a bureau- 
cracy as I have. ‘Identity cards are 
so convenient,’ they said. Little do 


than burning or torturing them with- 
out any culinary excuse. . . . Christians 
who burnt and tortured one another 
during centuries on account o! small 
doctrinal or political differenc would 
surely have been less to blame ‘/ they 
had needed their victims as essential 
food for their children?” 


THE BEE’S INTELLIGE 
After long observation 
ways of insects, the auth 
reached the conclusion that, 
most of their actions are in 
and ‘‘practically automati 
actual planning and execution 
tain enterprises ‘‘must e! 
modicum of what we call th 
He relates the interesting case « 
keeper who left one of his h 
perfectly covered. It was |! 
where the night temperatur: 
have been dangerous to tl 
When the bee-keeper visited 
weeks later he found that t 
‘had sealed up the whole lengt 
aperture with propolis.” (Tha 
resinous substance which bee 
for stopping crevices.) ‘‘T! 
continued the propolis in the ! 
spout, so that the rain ran 
repaired roof clear of the hive. 
who heard the account crec. 
bees with having made the s 
tentionally for the purpo 
Baldensperger, although dul! 
the subject, told us that the 
of the ‘filling’ of propolis wa 
uncanny to behold. In any 
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have saved the hive and ‘repaired’ 
their roof showed a strange sense of 
initiative on the part of the ‘bee 
authority’ in the hive, and an amazing 
capacity for rapid work.” 

The book is full of interesting 
matter of this sort—an original con- 
tribution from an original mind. 

Mr. Mervyn Peake is an artist 
ri: has for some time filled 


whose Wé 

me with -cmiration. In the portrayal 
of the ecrie and uncanny he excels. 
His work on an edition of Coleridge’s 
Ancient “lariner seemed to me to 
exceed tration and to partake of 
the natu:. of interpretation; and also, 
one reca’. his splendid drawings for 
Miss H book Witchcraft in Eng- 
land. 

MER‘. N PEAKE, NOVELIST 


Ww therefore, I learned that 


Mr. Pe had turned aside for a 
momen m drawing in order to give 
himself vriting, I took up his novel, 
Titus ( (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
15s.), a mingling of expectation 
and aj .ension. For truth to tell, 
few mer ave been excellent in more 
arts th ne. 

If  dthe book, as I feared I 
would, th interesting and dis- 
appoint It is full of vast shadowy 
notions. great crowd of people who 
loom an ‘licker like spectres through 
the pag much super-charged writ- 
ing; < the background is an 
enormo:. fairy-tale castle that clangs 
and ec] with tragedy and tradition. 
What it jas not, so far as I could 
liscover is any ruling motive, any 
notion it lends coherence to the 
turgid s\ uggling parts, any creation 
to which the impressive chaos tends. 


Her isan example of the writing : 


“Throug’: the clamour of the voices in 
the Great Kitchen that rose and fell, 
that changed tempo, and _ lingered, 
until a strident rush or a wheezy slide 
of sound came to a new pause, only to 


be shattered by a hideous croak of 
laughter or a thrilled whisper, or a 
clearing of some coarse throat— 
through all this thick and interwoven 
skein of Bedlam, the ponderous snoring 
ff the Grey Scrubbers had continued 
as a recognisable theme of dolorous 
persistence.”” 

These Grey Scrubbers, whose sole 
business in life is to keep the kitchen 
walls clean, appear on page 21, and we 
hear no more of them throughout the 
438 pages. So with the character called 
Rottcodd, who appears in the first 
chapter and not again till the last. 
A fecundity which is uncontrolled is 
the author’s chief weakness. Once he 
conceives a Rottcodd or a Grey 
Scrubber he must give us a full-length 
cartoon of him, even though his part 
in the total matter is negligible. 


STRANGE NAMES AND TITLES 


The author delights in queer, 
tesounding names: the Castle of 
Lormenghast, the Hall of the Bright 
‘arvings, the Room of Roots, Lord 
Sepulchrave, Dr. Prunesquallor, Steer- 
pike, Flay, Swelter. The action never 
Moves outside the great gloomy castle 
where Sepulchrave and his family 
live bounded at all points by a written 
tradition that orders and limits every 


day, every action, of their lives. Out- 
side the castle walls lie the mud hovels 
whose wretched inhabitants spend 
their + 


on the production of 
Wooden sculpture. Once a year the 
carvings ure submitted to the Earl’s 


judgmer.:, and the best, never more 
than th», are placed in the Hall of 
Bright ( vings and never seen again 
Save by | 


© curator, Mr. Rottcodd. 
Its: med to me at times that the 
author» ~ trying to compose a huge, 
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shadowy, allegory of a society based 
on privilege in the last stages of its 
decay, but the book in its totality is 
too amorphous to affix upon the 
mind any conscious and intellectual 
impression. This is not to say that it 
leaves no impression at all. The 
trouble is that it leaves too many 
impressions : of beauty, of tragedy, of 
the human capacity for suffering, 
enduring, intriguing; all these being 
disparate and unrelated; so that the 
reader comes up out of the book like 
a swimmer who has been almost 
drowned, who shakes the water out of 
his nose and ears and thanks God for 
the sunshine after all the buzzing in 
the head and the near-glimpse of 
something that was finally denied his 
vision. 


DAYS IN THE SUN 


We go back to normality with 
Mr. Hugh Merrick’s Savoy Episode 
(Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.), an account of 
a holiday in the French Alps in the 
years between the wars. Mr. Merrick 
is excellent at conveying the sense of 
simple joy that may be derived from 
simple things. He and his companion 
did a good deal of scrambling and a 
little climbing, and there are many 
excellent photographs to make us 
nostalgic for a return to the happy 
conditions he describes. Whether you 
are yourself a climber or merely one 
who likes reading about days in the 
sun, you can hardly fail to find the 
book agreeable. 


—--——-@e — 
WAR AND THE ARTIST 


HIS last and most devastating 

war has already been recorded 
more fully than any other in the 
memory of the race, and still books or 
pictures dealing with it come and are 
promised to us. Among recent war 
books Mr. Edward Seago’s With the 
Allied Armies in Italy (Collins, 15s.), 
has a place of its own, for here we have 
war against a setting which has for 
generations spelled beauty, and the 
highest in art and culture to many 
British and American people. Mr. 
Seago’s gift for setting down a vivid 
impression or mood or a movement, 
or recalling an atmosphere, is in- 
valuable here, and the more than 100 
illustrations are most beautifully and 
justly reproduced. 

The letterpress is by the artist and 
there is a foreword by Field-Marshal 
Viscount Alexander. 


SEVENTY-EIGHT 


EVENTY-EIGHT is the respect- 
able length of years achieved so far 
by Whitaker’s Almanack, and it is 
safe to prophesy a centenarian record 
for this invaluable assistant, an assis- 
tant in so many different departments 
of life that the man or woman who 
has no use for it must be far to seck. 
Gradually the difficulties of war- 
time are being overcome, and Whit- 
aker is earlier in appearing this year; 
yet still the number of copies printed 
must be limited. As usual there are 
three editions, and the increased cost 
of production has added a little to their 
price; the complete edition (cloth 
bound) now costs 12s. 6d.; the Shorter 
Edition omitting pages 704-1,088 
(paper bound), 7s. 6d., and the 
Library Edition, which will be on sale 
this month and contains a special 
section of new coloured maps, 25s. 
There are two features likely to 
interest every purchaser: one is the 
Chronicle of the War from the inva- 
sion of Poland to the surrender of 
Japan; the other gives the results in the 
General Election, names of ministers 
and newly elected House of Com- 
mons. All the features on which users 
of Whitaker have come to rely are 
there, and the pleasant appearance 
of the volume’s print and paper is 
worthy of high commendation. 
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will be in “civyvies”’ soon 


HEINZ 


Sf VARIETIES 
Ciluayo teacdy to Serve... 









PLUS FITTING 


means a 


Visiting lavd 
FIT’ 


Try the shoes you are wearing now. Is ihere 
a gap at the heel you can put a finger in? 
K Plus Fitting Shoes are made with the 
heel-parts one fitting narrower than the 
foreparts (see diagram). The result is 
a trim, slim fit at the hee] that will 
barely admit a visiting card 
—and comfortable room 

for the toes. 





Vi 


K saddle style in brown 
thornproof suede and tan 


calt. Also in tan 
with green calf. 40/3 
Limited stocks 


Supplies of any one K style are very limited. Please choose from the styles you find available. 
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GUERNSEYS 


are gaining steadily 
in Popularity 


because they combine :— 


Early maturity with hardiness 
and adaptability 





Quantity of milk with unsurpassed 
richness and colour. and 





Long life with high fertility 


GUERNSEY 


THE GOLDEN BUTTER BREED 


You are invited to write to the Secretary 
The English Guernsey Cattle Society, 98 Wimpole Street, London, W.1 
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Write for 
our 1946 
FARM SEED 
CATALOGUE 


Free on 
application: 
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FARMERS’ COSTS 
AND PRICES 


OST farmers are well satisfied 
with the outcome of the 
February price review fixing 


for a year ahead the prices for crops 
and livestock products and guaran- 
teeing minimum prices on the live- 
stock side for the next four years. 
Next year’s prices will be for many 
items higher than at any time during 
the war. This is not because the 
Government feel particularly tender- 
hearted towards farmers, but because 
the review brought out the fact that 
there has been a declining trend in 
farmers’ incomes combined with sub- 
stantial increases in labour and other 
costs. The wage increase is already 


agreed for men’s overtime rates and. 


women’s weekly rates; payments for 
prisoners-of-war have been taken into 
the account and the new prices cover 
them. In the general rise the wheat 
price has not been reinstated to the 
1944 level, when there was an all-out 
drive for wheat production. The 
acreage payment has not been put 
back to £4, but is kept at £2 with an 
increase of Is. 9d. per cwt. in the 
market price. Taking an average 
yield of 18 cwt. of wheat to the acre, 
Is. 9d. a cwt. is equivalent to 31s. 6d. 
an acre. On this price basis the 
Government are expecting farmers to 
grow 21% million acres of wheat for the 
harvest of 1947 and compulsory direc- 
tions will be served. The committees 
will not need to be so ruthless as they 
were in 1943 and 1944 when the wheat 
acreage was pushed up to three and a 
third million acres. I am glad to s2e 
that the oat price has been moved up 
a little and that sugar-beet and 
potato prices for 1947 have also been 
adjusted to meet higher costs. Fat 
cattle, sheep and pigs will get a little 
extra from July onwards, and for pro- 
ducers of pigs and eggs there is a 
special price increase ‘to take account 
of the disturbance of production of 
these commodities that will be caused 
by the forthcoming reduction in rations 
of feeding-stuffs.’’ In arranging an 
increase of seven-eighths of a penny a 
gallon for milk the Government have 
departed from the war-time practice 
of putting everything extra on to 
winter prices. Part of the latest 
increase will be used for improving 
July to September prices. 


Four Years Ahead 


HIS time the Government have 

gone further than one year ahead 
in fixing prices. Minimum prices for 
fat cattle, sheep and milk in 1948-49 
and 1949-50 have been guaranteed at 
the levels ruling last year. Fat pigs 
and eggs have been dealt with on 
rather a different basis. For pigs the 
minimum is to drop to 22s. a score by 
1949-50 and eggs to 2s. 3d. a dozen. 
Thisisa sharp fall from 3s. 5d. a dozen, 
the egg price which will rule from 
July 1 next. There is something unreal 
about egg prices when the producer 
gets 3s. 3d. a dozen, as he does to-day, 
and the consumer only pays 2s. a 
dozen. About £300,000,000 a year 
is being spent by the Treasury to keep 
down the price of food. Half of this 
sum goes on home produce and half 
on imported produce. What the con- 
sumer saves in one pocket he has to 
pay out of the other in high taxes on 
cigarettes, beer and other things as 
well as heavy income-tax. The reason 
for food subsidies is, of course, that 
the official cost of living must be kept 
down in order to check further all- 
round rises in wages. Eggs come into 
the picture because the calculation of 
the cost-of-living index is based on the 
pre-1914-18 war household budget. 
In those days‘ there were plenty of 
eggs and they counted quite heavily 
in the weekly expenditure on food. 
Household budgets have changed a 


good deal in thirty years, but t = fare, 
goes on. : 
Winter Milk Yields 
CCORDING to the Milk © arket. 
ing Board, milk produci on has 
been going up most satisfacto ly this 


winter. The January figure éstah. 
lishing a new record, show - sales 
through the Board of 95,471, 
lons, which is 3,000,000 gallo 


10 gal- 


more 
than the December figure. It i bane 
reckoned that as soon as t! » days 
begin to lengthen, milk yield: showld 
begin to go up. This is nothii - to « 
with the extra daylight: indeed 
January, when there are co! ! rains 
about, can be one of the most incom. 
fortable months for the dairy © ow out 
of doors. The rise is more usu::ily due 
to some cows calving late, which 
swells the yield. In Januar, 1945, 


the Board dealt with 89,000,(.10 gal- 
lons and in January, 193%, onk 
79,000,000 gallons, so the c: ipaign 
for more winter milk is giving results 


Consumers are getting more milk in 
the winter and there is less summer 
overflow to be diverted to the manu- 


facture of cheese, butter, condensed 
milk and dried milk. Before the wa: 
about 300,000,000 gallons a year went 
for manufacture at low prices. Th 
extra winter milk now being produced 
is due in part to an increase in the 
numbers of cows. Yields per cow ar 
about 10 per cent. below the pre-war 
level, taking the year as a whole. Fo 
the first three years of the war they 
were as much as 15 per cent. down. 
That was due to lack of the concen- 
trated feeding-stuffs which were for- 
merly so freely imported. Talking t 
Durham farmers, Sir Thomas Baxter, 
the chairman of the Milk Marketing 
Board, foretold a bright future for 
milk production. He could foresee a 
demand, apart from manufacturing 
needs, for another 100,000,000 gal- 
lons a year. 


Whey-fed Pigs 


LTHOUGH there will not be much 
cheese made on the farms. this 
summer, some farmers still find that 
it suits them to keep to cheese making 


They couple with it the feedin _ of pigs 
on whey. They need some m. |! to go 
with the whey, and I am gla: to see 
that the County Committees a. + being 


authorised to allow any pig-k T as 
an alternative to the presen tions 
for his pigs, rations at the <ate ol 


1 lb. of meal for every 3 ga ‘ons ol 
whey consumed up to the nd of 
June, 2% gallons in July anc \ugust 
and 2 gallons in Septem and 
October. Why there is this -urlous 
differentiation between the iths I 
am not clear. Possibly beca there 
is more whey available in t — early 
summer and a limit must | set to 
the total amount of meal allo, J each 
month. This news of the special 


feeding-stuff ration for whey di piss 
comes from Scotland. 


Clearing Bracken 
NOTHER piece 


of ney from 


Scotland is that the Dep tment 
of Agriculture is continuing th assist 
ance it gives to farmers » are 
tackling bracken on pastor land. 
There are three schemes rking. 
Scheme A gives grants in a vf the 
purchase of bracken-cutting 1 hines 
of types approved by the Dep: ment, 
Scheme B gives grants tow: s the 
cost of cutting bracken by © .1d oF 
other approved methods and heme 
C allows applicants to hire at luced 
rates motor-driven machine wned 
by the Department. Th« seo 

cent. 


generally amount to up to 50 | 
of the cost. CINCINN« TUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





Rk step has been taken 
alteration of Arlington 
Piccadilly, from resi- 


rn 


denti mainly commercial and 
prof use. From the day the 
strec iid out, about the year 
1789 rds for many decades, 
Arlit eet enjoyed a fashionable 
pre-t _ as the favourite abode 
of h rs of the State; in fact 
Wal bed it ‘the Ministerial 
stre¢ he further remarked that 
it wi able that while those who 
held nvariably preferred the 
west it is the side overlooking 
the Park, those who were 
sffici clipse almost as regularly 
move ss the street. It has been 
sugg hat this was probably 
becat latter houses were less 
xp than those on the Park 
front 

|, Arlington Street, for 
year ywn house of Lord Salis- 
ury en sold to British and 
Irish rs, Limited, for use as 
iffices » company formerly held 
prem . the neighbourhood of the 
lowe! lrinity Square. The event 
is an unwelcome reminder to 
prope yners in the City of the 
onset 's of the long delay in 
restori commodation for concerns 
that \ | probably have preferred 
to rem there. 


F. .LOUS OCCUPIERS 


ae TON STREET has, from 
i= 1] ‘ar 1681 when Charles II 
granted what was then part of the 
fringe ¢ e Green Park to his Minis- 
ter Her Bennett, Earl of Arlington, 
een the ubject of changes, for within 
1 year or two the Earl sold the land 
toa builder. Sir Robert Walpole led 
the Ministerial advance upon Arling- 
ton Street, taking a house on the Park 
frontage, and in it Horace Walpole 
vas born. Other famous occupiers 
vere Pulteney (later Earl of Bath) and 
arteret (created Lord Granville). 
Henry Pelham preceded the Duke of 
Grafton at No. 17. The Marquis 
Camden held No. 22, which was 


greatly improved and enlarged by the 
later owners, the Duke of Beaufort 
and the Duke of Hamilton. The 
(inners he gave were probably in part 
the clue to the Earl of Sefton’s social 
popularity in No. 21. His cook, one 
Ude, later employed at ‘‘ Crockford’s,”’ 
ls said to have given notice to the 
Earl because one of the guests at 
4 banquet called for pepper for his 


soup, “an affront, a gross affront to 
a@ culinary master,’’ so the cook 
averred. The Duke of Rutland was 


another of those public men whose 
entertaining was a theme of Disraeli 
In Coningsby and Lothair. Lord 
Salisbury was one of the comparatively 
recent revivers of the Ministerial fame 
of Arlington Street. 


THE KING’S PURCHASE 
HE Marquess of Cholmondeley has 





rom 
ent 
sist- 


und. 
ing. 
the 
ines 
ent; 
the 
| or 
eme 
iced 
ned 
ants 
ent. 


Ss. 


(says a King’s Lynn correspon- 
‘ent) sold approximately 3,000 acres 
n Great Bircham border of 
andrin 


iam to His Majesty the King. 


E-"CUTORS’ OFFERS 
ORD ROUNDWAY’S executors 
ha dered Messrs. Fox & Sons 


Bnd M. Ferris & Culverwell to 
ell Ri 'eford House, Devizes, and 
wer 2 res, by auction in May. The 
peorgia ‘sidence stands in elaborate 
arden ud there are a couple of 
Hairy I 

my. endall-Butler’s executors 
- r d to dispose of the agri- 
_ rtion of the Bourton estate 
4 d ‘am, near Swindon. The 
; er udes half a dozen large 


. to substantial tenants. 


COUNTRY LIFE- 


THE CONVERSION OF 
ARLINGTON STREET 


Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley and 
Messrs. Hobbs & Chambers are to 
offer the property as a whole or in 
eighteen lots. 

The Dowager Countess of Onslow 
has just bought a Hertfordshire 
property, Darley Ash, at Bovingdon, 
Messrs. Watts & Son negotiated the 
sale. The vendor, Mr. A. E. Parkes, 
has kept a pedigree herd of Ayrshires. 


BIDDING AT BOURNEMOUTH 
XECUTORS’ realisations have 
contributed a very large total 

recently under the hammer of Messrs. 

Fox & Sons, at Bournemouth. Mede 

Haven, a freehold overlooking the 

West Hants Lawn Tennis Club ground, 

tealised £4,420; Alscott, Portchester 

Road, a long leasehold at a ground 

rent of 11 guineas a year, £3,150; 

Rockmount, a freehold of an acre in 

Dunbar Road, £6,500; and Bayford, 

a freehold in Talbot Road, £3,270. 

A bid of £7,000 was accepted by the 

owner of Forest Dene, a large freehold 

house in grounds which have a private 
access to the twelfth fairway of 

Meyrick Park golf course. Burley 

Manor Hotel, near Ringwood, was 

bought in at £18,000. It is a freehold 

of 50 acres in the New Forest. 

An Upper Wye Valley freehold, 
Woodlands, at Builth Wells, seven 
miles from Llandrindod Wells, has 
changed hands through Messrs. Jack- 
son Stops & Staff, since the auction, 
for £4,500. 

Thirty years’ purchase was ob- 
tained for London freehold ground 
rents of £118 a year, with reversions 
accruing as remotely as 61 years hence, 
at Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate, N. The 
agents were Messrs. Wallers and 
Messrs. Maple & Co., on behalf of 
Captain H. A. Mitchell. 


GREATER LONDON PLAN 
iv the Greater London Plan is 

ever carried beyond the theoretical 
stage, it must eventuate in changes 
within London itself that cannot fail 
to alter the character of entire dis- 
tricts. These consequences are likely 
to provide matter for acute contro- 
versy for years to come, and it is 
optimistically estimated that the plan 
cannot be completely realised ‘for 
a generation,’’ though it is hoped that 
the preliminary operations may have 
made a good beginning within the 


next five years. The scheme for 
forming subsidiary centres at an 


average distance of from 20 to 30 
miles from Charing Cross is bound to 
have powerful reactions on_ the 
countryside around London. Rural 
areas that have for at least half a 
century been well sprinkled with 
residential freeholds are sure to be 
shorn of much of their attractive- 
ness as such. Manufacturing plants 
are to be set up as part of the 
plan for inducing about one million 
of the people of London to leave it. 
No doubt the housing provision for 
them will be of an ordered kind, 
according as far as possible with the 
environment, but if centres accommo- 
dating approximately 50,000 or 60,000 
workers come into being, the migrated 
inhabitants are sure to make their 
presence felt over a wide area around, 
and that privacy which has been one 
of the charms of living just beyond 
the cuter fringe of the Metropolis will 
disappear. The process is expected, as 
we have indicated, to take many 
years, but in some respects the initial 
stages of forming the centres will 
inevitably involve extensive con- 
structional and other works apart 
from housing, and these may be more 
inimical to ‘‘quiet enjoyment” than 
the satellite towns afterwards to be 
built. ARBITER. 
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At the outbreak of war our agricultural output 
had sunk so low that there were almost a million 
fewer acres under grass and crops than ten years 
before. The U-boat menace made us realise for 
the first time that our food is produced, not 
from ships or shops, but by the land. 

This is as true in peacetime as it was in war. 
The nation’s prosperity begins with the land, 
and no one—be he draughtsman, dustman, 
engineer —can be independent of the plough 
and the harrow. Whatever our trade or pro- 
fession, we must remember the vital truth—we 


ALL “live” on the land. 


No. 6 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our country. 


























The AYRSHIRE COW 


is easily adaptable for either 
MACHINE OR HAND MILKING 


There are more 


ATTESTED AYRSHIRES 


Than_any other breed in Britain 


Information from 


HUGH BONE, Secretary 


Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society 
1, RACECOURSE ROAD. 
AYR - - SCOTLAND 
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OUPON concessions and the lifting of < isterity 
a regulations have had a cheering effec as the 

first intimation of less rigorous condit ons, |} 
will be pleasant to be able to have embroidered 
blouses and lapels again and the pleated skirts that 
are so graceful and becoming. It is the gay -olours 
the flowered hats, a general note of exubera1 » even 
in the collections designed under the austerity cop. 
ditions, and now in the shops, that strike one | rcibly 
The amount of yellow about is one item that accounts 
for it—yellow flowers spilling out of the crowns oj 
round little crochet straw toques, yellow feathers 
cascading down the back hair from toques that pr 
ject out over the brow; canary yellow satin revers 
and facings, braided and frogged, that point up black 
tailormades. The yellows become creamy, verging on 
to beige and camel colours for topcoats, keep to 
violent canary, lime and maize tones for blazers and 
the rectangular box jackets that need to be brie! 
and worn with a pencil slim or slender knife-pleated 
skirt, when they are becoming to large fittings as 
well as small. 

Yellow is a colour that makes many women 
nervous. They need not be. It depends on the 
degree and intensity of the yellow—and the make-u 
The same thing occurred when cyclamen was 
launched as the fashionable colour. Until women 
discovered they needed a change of lipstick they 
fought shy of it. After they had readjusted their 
make-up they discovered how extremely becoming to 
them it could be. The yellows need studying and 
wearing with discretion, when they can look very 
dashing and new. A knotted scarf or turban and 
gloves in a yellow so exotic it makes one blink brings 


° The canary yellow of a hunting waistcoat is use«. 


for a jacket basqued in black with a pencil-slir: 
black cloth skirt. Marshall and Snelgrove. 


Black felt toque projecting over the forehead, 
cascading maize feathers at the back an 
long wrinkled gloves to match. Aage Thaaru; 


great vivacity to a tired black or steel-grey tailorn de. I0 
exactly this way Schiaparelli introduced her “: ‘ocking 
Pink’’ before the war-—as dashes of colour on p! in dark 
clothes, as a chiffon scarf and gloves sparkling w 1 enor- 
mous black sequins, as a hand-knitted sweater w: 1 thick 
homespuns, or a stiff satin bonnet and gloves mate \ing the T 
lining of a Chinese coat. With embroideries and f ‘belows 
back everything is possible once more. 

Elizabeth Arden advises a fresh natural make-u» for the 
sharp lemon, lime and pastel tones of yellow, a vi id pink 
lipstick with a good deal of blue in it, such as he‘ Rose 
Pink.” A very chic woman in black and that curiols 
attractive mustard-lime shade can look marvellou with ‘ 
real cyclamen make-up, but it is not everyone’s ta -¢. The 
“Burnt Sugar’”’ Arden lipstick, deeper, redder, w 1 4 lot 
of yellow in it, is for the tawny tweeds where t! © terra: 
cottas and deep maize tones are mixed with ~row!s 
Merlon have a “Country” lipstick that is deeper : ill, on 
of those colours that look brighter when app! °d amd 
effective for a darker-toned skin. The “Junior * ss“ 
Merlon is almost a sweet-pea pink, enchantingly fr.sh with | 
primrose and pale clear yellows. ‘‘ Jungle Red” iv 4 deep 

pags mid-red with a fair amount of blue in it. For brunettes whi Ne 
PHOTOGRAPHS: ANTHONY BUCKLEY choose the clear tones for their prints and summer coal 
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Your gestures bring attention to your 
hands . . .in motion or repose, they are 
the focus of your personality. For their 
care, Elizabeth Arden has created a range 
of flawless sesiiiiaheie from the creams 
and lotions that prevent redness and 


roughness, keeping the busiest hands 







. In 
‘king 
dark 


beautifully smooth, to the oils that soften 


enor: 
thick 
y the 


of TAILORED IN WARM WOOL 


ir the 


the cuticle and encourage healthy nails. 





Use these preparations daily to guard 
Slip-on dressing gown tailored in excellent 


pink e 

Rose quality wool, generous wrap-over. Contrasts . - 

iow or self-colour in wine, tan, deep blue, nigger, the soft, white loveliness of your hands.. 
The dark green | 

a lot 

one (8 coupons) &7@7 los. 3d. | 4 : 
pwns - 
"ot POST ORDERS ACCEPTED | Ahifr ude 
a DRESSING GOWNS—SECOND FLOOR Be: : es ) 


{ 
5 «CO 


io De benham<& Freebody NEW YORK: - 25 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.I - PARIS 


5 who 


coat “Ntham +: + == WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1  (ebenhams Lid.) 
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the primrose, sunflower, halo, or they let © hap 
maize yellows—Elizabeth loose streaming « er th, 
Arden shows a challenging shoulders. The fi. t sty, 
vivid real red lipstick . could not be neate: and js 
called ‘‘ Chariot,’’ the lineal . : : , absolutely necess: y wit] 
descendant of their famous x ; the spring  toq an 
“Stop Red.’’ Coming very 4 rom bonnets, equally | wit) 
shortly to be added to the = the strawcart-whec whic) 
range are “‘ Paradise Pink,” ‘ Y P — le as ALE ERS ae have been shown many 
a deeper version of ‘ Rose @ ie a E ; Be recent collection _ wit) 
Pink,’ and “Schoolgirl » mB f \\ is _& tailored spring fro <s and 
Red,’’ a bright clear red. : , . summer prints. Thes 
ae . ; 4 straws, with flov rs ge 
S' ME pretty gay clothes against their sm lis 
appeared at the big crowns, are worn ¢ raight 
combined show of spring tilted forward ighth 
utility models at Selfridges. over the brow. quall, 
Coats were decidedly fuller, large-brimmed lack 
especially about the sleeve, crinolines and | sehair 
and neat about the waist— LIPSTICKS DESIGNED FOR THE NEW COLOUR CHART : lace hats, mu room. 
they will go fuller still the moment the cloth shaped and rather reminiscent of the Gaiety 
famine abates. To offset these there are sleek 1. Pomeroy’s “Tudor Rose” for palest yellows Girl’’ period, are shown by _ Jacqn and 
coats with longer waistlines and hip-length Strassner with short black crépe resses, 
jackets in blazer flannel. At Marshall and elaborately ruched, gauged and gathere: on th 
Snelgrove’s they are making model housecoats 3. Arden’s “Rose Mist” for the sharp lime tones bodice. They are smartest with the hai neatly 
in facecloth, in the bright clear pastel range, scooped up into the crown. So are th flower 
and the coats are smart enough to be worn as f. Grossmith’s ee mitre-shaped “Medium” to wear hats composed of three or four immen e roses 
evening coats to the theatre. They are cut with deep maize and their foliage, which are worn righ: on toy 
with a short, deep belt at the back, and are with the hair bound lightly to the hea. at the 
high waisted on Empire lines. At Marshall’s, beach. Plastic wristwatch straps are in the _ back, or held up bya large comb. 
also, are some of the new dinner dresses for offing; plastic flowers are on many of the summer One of the prettiest toques of the spring is 
summer—pure silk crépe-de-chine made with hats; plastic cigarette cases beautifully dove- made of stiffening chiffon, tobacco brown 
tunics and skirts. One is black with a garland _ tailed and riveted are exceedingly smart. pleated all round like a pie frill and sho yn with 
of bright mixed flowers at the hem of the slit, Hard-wearing nylon mackintoshes, light as _tailormades, Another toque in plaite« straw 
tight skirt and on the hem of the hip-length tunic. a feather, with hoods lined and faced with dove-grey and brown, is higher and _ heavier 
Another is navy and white geometric print. plaid or showing a bright flash of a second with tiny bows of terra-cotta velvet set in each 
Novelties begin to appear like the first colour are chic, belted like a trench coat. The dent. Scotts are showing a very large pancake 
primroses. A pair of gold kid wedge sandals plastic waterproofs have great verve in black or — beret which is worn on the back of tlie head: 
made by Joyce for the Selfridge Utility show white. also a new classic with a smallish brim curving 
created great excitement. They will be on sale Coiffures, judging by styles shown in the — up all round and a high dented crown. This is 
in this country soon. The plastic shoes have not Mayfair salons on the mannequins, are tending worn tilted back slightly, as is their new version 
been tried and tested out sufficiently to be to get more extreme. The girls keep their hair of the cocked hat which they are making in the 
available yet, but they are very pretty made long and then either bind it tightly round new tawny shades for the spring tweeds 
into sandal styles for summer frocks and the’ with a knot on top, or braid it into a coronet or P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 


2. Yardley’s “Red Burgundy” for beige and camel 





CROSSWORD No. 843 sens 


. Going left (or right) as a matter of form (6, 2,5 
[wo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions . Just a spot of water (7 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 843, Country Lire, . Caliper (anagr.) (7) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the 2. Nature made it plain and unvarnished lik 
first post on Thursday, March 28, 1946 the tale (4) 
Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 3 and 14. It often suggests the strect call 
straight (5, 4) 
7. Salve (7) 
. The English contribution to the victory gar- 
land (7) 
. Distorted expression of a determined flyer (7 


fe) 22. A red auto, mine is (7) ’ 
ce ARSC RR 24 and 25. Fruit that grates on the teeth? (9) 
- s a o s . 3. ‘The soul that riseth with us... . 





“Hath had elsewhere its setting 
“And cometh from ——’’—Wordsworth (4 
. The insect play? (7) 
. Desolation reigns in this city an disorde: 
reddens (7) 
. Kind of suit that needs a mustar. cardiga 
to go with it? (6, 3, 4) 


DOWN 
‘ a a . Can peddling be a sport? (7) ' 
3. A 17 across, sometimes with a spik. on it 
A 
5. It seems to be mixed up for a rag 
3. Tears (4) 
. Offensive to the nose, not the ears eT 


24 25 2 . A capital sweet, dour though it so ds (9, 
. mii ig eo) ft | . But not exactly stone deaf (4, 2, 7 ; 
. You might get lamed in the proces { gettins 
: a ’ nS 


it (5) . 
3. Still sometimes worn instead of isers (9 
29 30 . The poet’s cry to his Muse (7) 
. Chosen, alternatively, he chooses 
2. Country swain who finishes tat the 
Seen Ee in 
3. It is a disturbed field to take 1 as al 
unbeliever (7) 
7. Between a hop and a jump (4) 
. The focal town of France? (4) 











Name 








(Mr., Mrs., etc.) or ° y 
The winner of Crossword N« 
Address 


AND THIS WAS THE Mr. W. Ashcroft Themps 
SHOE CREAM 








SOLUTION vin 9 842. Hy Pore of this Crossword, the clues of which Larkenshaw, 
ss a appeared in the issue of March 15, will be announced next week. . 
anid dell ia! ACROSS.—1, Mustard plaster; 8, Turnip; 9, Trudges; 12, Wipe; 13, Chobham, 
Mauretania; 15, Earth; 16, Fair maid; 17, Eel; 18, Warm time; 20, Taper; Surre 
i Te , aaa 23, Life Guards; 24, Snow; 26, Instant; 27, Houghs; 28, Mischief-makers. 

DOWN—2, Usurper; 3, Tone; 4, Repeat; 5, Paternal; 6, Adulterate; 7, , — J 41 the uotation 
Rose and Crown; 10, Genoa; 11, Sweet William ; 14, Photograph; 16, Fee: poy Sp certaheourtg hanna ee Kipling. 
17, Embattle; 19, Rifts; 21, Panther; 22, Odiham; 25, Bunk. Te chould Mt Gaaieaee ‘aod been Hilia > Bello. 

? ’ 
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n rae \i ' lassic blouse designed by Pringle in moss 





- Pa 7 ) la crepe : buttoning down back, and with 
mn ; ; . La 5 attractive details 


sky, pink, sugar beige, tur- 


quoise and white, sizes 14, 
16 and 18, 967, 4 coupons 
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+. the informal visit 


0 | ' C : AA Charming 


; 4 f Day Dress Cake 


in a new model 


a/Vems 





CLOTHES 


This stylish frock 
Ne features the deep 
the MS o *.. arm-hole accepted as 
‘s | } F the new note in Paris JUMPER SUITS 


and America. 
** Fairlop” 


é ¢ r Perfectly finished jumper suit in spot 
—- * The colours y sand : Cor al material, jacket has fitted waist, belt at 
? Ane and Lime. back and two deep pockets. Panel pleat 


in front and pleat | eS —_ 
Si rhite, Gold/white, Pink/white. 
The Sizes are: In Green/white, Gok 


Hips, 38 and 40 sip Sede abe 


10 Coupons. 
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the primrose, sunflower, 
maize Elizabeth 
Arden shows a challenging 
vivid real red_ lipstick 
called ‘‘Chariot,’’ the lineal 
descendant of their famous 
“Stop Red.” Coming very 
shortly to be added to the 
range are ‘‘ Paradise Pink,”’ 
a deeper version of ‘** Rose 
Pink,” and ‘Schoolgirl 
Red,” a bright clear red. 


yellows 


S' JME pretty gay clothes 
appeared at the big 
combined show of spring 
utility models at Selfridges. 
Coats were decidedly fuller, 
especially about the sleeve, 
and neat about the waist 
they will go fuller still the moment the cloth 
famine abates. To offset these there are sleek 
with longer waistlines and hip-length 
jackets in blazer flannel. At Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s they are making model housecoats 
in facecloth, in the bright clear pastel range, 
and the coats are smart enough to be worn as 
evening coats to the theatre. They are cut 
with a short, deep belt at the back, and are 
high waisted on Empire lines. At Marshall’s, 
also, are some of the new dinner dresses for 
summer—pure silk crépe-de-chine made with 
tunics and skirts. One is black with a garland 
of bright mixed flowers at the hem of the slit, 
tight skirt and on the hem of the hip-length tunic. 
Another is navy and white geometric print. 
Novelties begin to appear like the first 
primroses. A pair of gold kid wedge sandals 
made by Joyce for the Selfridge Utility show 
created great excitement. They will be on sale 
in this country soon. The plastic shoes have not 
been tried and tested out sufficiently to be 
available yet, but they are very pretty made 
into sandal styles for summer frocks and the 


coats 
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LIPSTICKS DESIGNED FOR THE NEW COLOUR CHART : 


1. Pomeroy’s “Tudor Rose” for palest yellows 
2. Yardley’s “Red Burgundy” for beige and camel 
33. Arden’s “Rose Mist” for the sharp lime tones 


Al. Grossmith’s new mitre-shaped “Medium” to wear 
with deep maize 


beach. Plastic wristwatch straps are in the 
offing; plastic flowers are on many of the summer 
hats; plastic cigarette cases beautifully dove- 
tailed and riveted are exceedingly smart. 

Hard-wearing nylon mackintoshes, light as 
a feather, with hoods lined and faced with 
plaid or showing a bright flash of a second 
colour are chic, belted like a trench coat. The 
plastic waterproofs have great verve in black or 
white. 

Coiffures, judging by styles shown in the 
Mayfair salons on the mannequins, are tending 
to get more extreme. The girls keep their hair 
long and then either bind it tightly round 
with a knot on top, or braid it into a coronet or 


1946 


halo, or they let 
loose streaming « 
shoulders. The fi 
could not be neate: 
absolutely necess; witl 
the spring  toqi and 
bonnets, equally with 
the straw cart-whec¢ Whicl 
have been shown many 
recent collection: wit) 
tailored spring fro: <s and 
summer prints. These 
Straws, with flow -s se 
against their sm _ lis), 
crowns, are worn s aight 
tilted forward ighth 
over the brow. jually 
large-brimmed lack 
crinolines and h: sehay 
lace hats, mu-= oom 
shaped and rather reminiscent of the raiety 
Girl’”’” period, are shown by Jacqm and 
Strassner with short black crépe 
elaborately ruched, gauged and gatherec 91n the 
bodice. They are smartest with the hai: neatly 
scooped up into the crown. So are thr flower 
hats composed of three or four immen » roses 
and their foliage, which are worn right )n toy 
with the hair bound lightly to the heac at the 
back, or held up by a large comb. 

One of the prettiest toques of the spring js 
made of stiffening chiffon, tobacco brown 
pleated all round like a pie frill and sho. 1 with 
tailormades. Another toque in plaited straw 
dove-grey and brown, is higher and _ heavier 
with tiny bows of terra-cotta velvet set in each 
dent. Scotts are showing a very large pancake 
beret which is worn on the back of the head: 
also a new classic with a smallish brim curving 
up all round and a high dented crown. This is 
worn tilted back slightly, as is their new version 
of the cocked hat which they are making in the 
new tawny shades for the spring tweeds 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
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AND THIS WAS THE 
SHOE CREAM 


Name 


ACROSS 
Going left (or right) as a matter of form (6, 2,5 
. Just a spot of water (7) 
. Caliper (anagr.) (7) 
2. Nature made it plain and unvaruished lik: 
the tale (4) 
and 14. It often suggests the strect calle 
straight (5, 4) 
. Salve (7) 
. The English contribution to the victory gar- 
land (7) 
9. Distorted expression of a determined flyer (7 
22. A red auto, mine is (7) 
and 25. Fruit that grates on the teeth? (9) 
3. “The soul that riseth with us... 
“Hath had elsewhere its setting 
“And cometh from ——’’—Wordsworth (4 
. The insect play? (7) 
. Desolation reigns in this city an 
reddens (7) 
. Kind of suit that needs a mustar 
to go with it? (6, 3, 4) 


lisorder 


irdigat 


DOWN 


. Can peddling be a sport? (7) 
f across, sometimes with a spik: 
Achievement (7) 
It seems to be mixed up for a rag 
Tears (4) 
Offensive to the nose, not the ears 
A capital sweet, dour though it so 
But not exactly stone deaf (4, 2, 7 
. You might get lamed in the proces 
it (5) 
. Still sometimes worn instead of t 
. The poet’s cry to his Muse (7) 
. Chosen, alternatively, he chooses | 
2. Country swain who finishes u 
university (7) 
23. It is a disturbed field to take 
unbeliever (7) 
27. Between a hop and a jump (4) 
28. The focal town of France? (4) 


NOSIDRNS Who 


getting 


_ 


isers (9 


_ 
or] 


to 
— 


ey 
3 





——_ 








Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


The winner of Crossword No. Sl 





Mr. W. Ashcroft Themps: |, 





and dll i! 
eee gs, 





SOLUTION TO No. 842. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 15, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Mustard plaster; 8, Turnip; 9, Trudges; 12, Wipe; 13, 
Mauretania; 15, Earth; 16, Fair maid; 17, Eel; 18, Warm time; 20, Taper; 
23, Life Guards; 24, Snow; 26, Instant; 27, Houghs; 28, Mischief-makers. 
DOW N—2, Usurper; 3, Tone; 4, Repeat; 5, Paternal; 6, Adulterate; 7, 
Rose and Crown; 10, Genoa; 11, Sweet William; 14, Photograph; 16, Fee; 
17, Embattle; 19, Rifts; 21, Panther; 22, Odiham; 25, Bunk. 





We regret that in Crossword No. 841 the 
in 15 across was incorrectly attributed t 


It 


Larkenshaw, 
Chobham, 
Surre’ 
uotation 


Kipling. 


should, of course, have been Hilic Belloc. 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first give 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


r¢ lent 
»ndition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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lassic blouse designed by Pringle in moss 


crepe: buttoning down back, and with 


attractive details 


sky, pink, sugar beige, tur- 
quoise and white, sizes 14, 
16 and 18, 967, 4 coupons 





PICCADILLY CcCirax—evus 








f.. the informal visit 


A Charming 


Day Dress 


in a new model 


at Derr s 


Tie stylish frock 
features the deep 
arm-hole accepted as 
the new note in Paris 
and America. 


The colours are: Coral 
and Lime. 


The Sizes are: 
Hips, 38 and 40 


£8.7.7 










7 coupons. 
Derry Be Tos 
n 


sington WV 











Cals, 


CLOTHES 


JUMPER SUITS 


** Fairlop” = 
Perfectly finished jumper suit in spot 
material, jacket has fitted waist, belt at 
back and two deep pockets. Panel pleat 
in front and pleat at back of skirt. 
In Green/white, Gold/white, Pink/white. 


Sizes: 36, 38, 40 » — 
hips. £ 1.4 


10 Coupons. 
Write for Gorringes Spring 


Gazette. 
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On the horizon of man’s eternal struggle with Nature 
there has always loomed the promise of abundant bread. 
To-day the throb of Caterpillar Tractors tells the story of 


JACK OLDING 


& CO LTD 


“ 

the power that wrests fulfilment from the stubbora soil. 
Endowed with rich knowledge of Caterpillar Tractors in 
particular, and earth-moving equipment in genera’, Jack 


Olding & Co. Ltd., the House of Caterpillar, may b» relied 
upon at all times to render yeoman service to British Farmers. 


HATFIELD HERTS Telephone: HATFIELD 2333 








